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Yearly Meeting Week 
is a good time to get new subscribers 
for the Intelligencer. Friends of Indi- 
ana, Ohio and Illinois are reminded that 
our rate to new subscribers is $1.50, 
and that any old subscriber who sends 
a new subscriber will receive free a 
copy of J. Russell Hayes’ new book, 
‘‘In Memory of Whittier.’’ 

From the first Conference number to 
the end of next year the Intelligencer 
will be sent for $2.00; from first Con- 
ference number to end of this year, for 
50 cents. Conference numbers only, 
30 cents. Bound volumes of Proceed- 
ings, 56 cents. Single back numbers of 
Intelligencer and Supplement, two 
cents. Address Friends’ Intelligencer, 
140 N. 15th St., Philadelphia. 


~ FOR SALE, Swarthmore, Pa. 


Very desirable corner lot on the Hill near the 
College, surrounded by propertie: of the best 
character; fine situation, splendid view; size 207x 
195 ft.; sewer, water, electric light, gis and 
Macadamized street; good shade A delightful 
situation for a fine residence property. 

Yocum & Powers, 26 S. 15th St., Phila. 


OUSE, FURNISHED, FOR RENT—For nine 

months or a year at East Moorestown, $65 
monthly. House modern, 8 rooms, bath, lavatory; 
large garden, fruits and berries. Ten minutes 
walk from station. Address No. 70, this office. 


FOR SALE 


WARTHMORE, PA.—On highest ground near 

College; modern stone house (16 rooms.) Fine 
view, large lawn with ample shade. fruit and 
garden. All city conveniences. Apply on prem- 
ises, 519 Walnut Lane, or 509 Roger Williams 
Blidg., 17th and Chestnut Sts., F. L. Bassett. 


J. Linden Heacock Oscar M, Hokansor 


HEACOCK & HOKANSON 
ARCHITECTS 


Telephone Connection. 1218 ChestnutSt., Phils. 


n Hats, Bonnets, and toa- 

MILLINERY (es*siso Friends” bon- 

nets to order. Retrimming. Rates moderate. 
M. GATCHEL, 126 No. 2ist St., Phila. 


~ School Supplies 


Wanted at 15th and Cherry Streets, 
buyers for a big stock of school supplies 

The time is near at hand for schools 
to open and now is the time to place 
orders. 

Mail orders given careful attention. 


WALTER H. JENKINS 
Successor to FrrENDS’ BooK ASSOCIATION 
15th & Cherry Sts., Philada. 
Y. F. A. Building. 











Advertisements in this column five cents 
a line. No insertion for less than 20 cents 


WANTED. 


ANTED -AT OFFICE OF FRIENDS’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, to complete files for binding. Ex- 
tracts of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting for 1842, 43. 


ANTED—BY A FRIEND OF WIDE EX. 

perience, position as matron at a Friends’ 
Home by 9th mo. Ist, or managing housekeeper 
and car: taker of an invali} combined where other 
help is kept. No. 49, this office. 

ANTED—BY A YOUNG MAN OF 20, A 

position with a Real Estate Office. Address 
No. 65, Intelligencer Office 








N ELDERLY WIDOW, EDUCATED AND 

refined, desires position as companion or 
helper, attendant upon invalid or position of trust. 
Address Box 598, Reading, Pa. 


ANTED—POSITION BY A YOUNG MAR- 

ried man (a Friend) who has had several 
years experience as bookkeeper and shipping 
clerk. Address P., this office. 


ANTED— FOR A SMALL FAMILY, A 

practical housekeeper (of not less than fifty 
nor over sixty) who understands cooking, sewinz 
and the management of servants. Apply by letter 
only, with reference and particulars. Box 202, 
Morristown, N. J 


ANTED—RELIABLE WOMAN TO HELP 

in family of four children, ages five to thir- 
teen. Address No. 67, this office 

ANTED--WOMAN AS WORKING HOUSE- 

keeper in smal! ‘ mily in Philadelphia 
suburb. Address No. 68. -his office 


ANTED—AT THIS OFFIC®. COPIES OF 
Friends’ Intelligencer, First month 22nd and 
29th, 1910. 
ANTED—POSITION AS COMPANION FOR 
elderly lady, or governess for three or four 
children, by a refined young lady. References 
exchanged. Address Miss L., Sandy Spring, Md. 


ANTED — MIDDLE-AGED WOMAN FOR 

housekeeper, suburbs; family consists of 
gentleman and his two adult sons and one ser- 
vant. Address No. 69, this office. 


ANTED-—POSIIION AS HOUSEKEEPER 
or companion. Good references. Address 


H., this office. 


ANTED—BY YOUNG MAN OF NINETEEN 
board in Friend's family in Philadelphia 
Address H. K. B., 330 W Front St., Media, Pa. 


WANTED—HOU EKEEPER AND COMPAN- 

ion for elderly woman (a Friend) who lives 
alone. No washing or ironing. Address Mrs. 
James Field, Hatboro, Pa. 


YOUNG MARRIED WOMAN WITH BOY 5 
years of age, wants housework. Address 
Emma Wells, 1439 N. Marshall St., Phila, 


BOARDIAG AND ROOMS. 


ROOMS, PERMANENT OR TRANSIENT. 
150 North 15th Street, Philadelphia, 
adjoining Friends’ Meeting House. 

Address, Benjamin Walton. 


PERMANENT and TRANSIENT BOARDERS 
desired in a Friends’ family in Washington. 
Address, Sarah R. Matthews and Sisters. 1827 
“I” Street, N, W., Washington, D. C. 


YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION 


APARTMENTS 
N. W. Corner 15th & Race Sts., Phila. 


[These apartments are the centre of 
Friendly Activities of Philadelphia; 
convenient for business or 
shopping. 


Single Rooms or Suites. 
Transient or Permanent Guests. 
Terms moderate. 


25c.—MEALS TABLE D’ HOTE—=25c. 


(served only in Y. F. A. Building) 
15th and Cherry Streets 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO. 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


English, French, German, Japanese and 
Exclusive American WALL PAPERS. 


Write for Samples. 
15IS Walnut St., Phila., Fa. 


Stenoprapher ies 


Franklin Bank B’ldg. 
Telephone 
EDWARD ROBERTS 
COMMISSION MERCHANT 





} 


Fruits, Vegetables, Poultry and Eggs 


| 
220 C& 222 Dock St. 
Philadelphia 


Established 1866 


Woman’s College Hospital 
21st St. and N. College Ave. Philadelphia 
TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


Two years, three months course. Instructions 
given in Medicine, Surgery, Gyneacology, Obstet- 
rics, Massage, Dietetics. Vacancies open. For 
blank applications address, Superintendent 
Woman's College Hospital, 2lst and N. College 
Ave., Philadelphia. 





E. Binder 
MILLINERY 


Remaining Stock at Reduced 





Prices 


1734 COLUMBIA AVE. 
PHILADELPHIA 
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PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


ta Friends” Intelligencer Association 
i (Limited.) 


EDUCATIONAL 


EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS Friends’ Central Schoo! 


Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
Those having charge of Friends’ Schools, wish- Be te Depa nts for Boys and Girls 





ing assistance in school matters, are invited to FIFTEENTH and RACE STREETS 
communicate with the Committee. Communica- PHILADELPHIA 
To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi tions sent care of the former Superintendent, R. Under care of the Monthly Meeting of Phila. 
river a discount of one-fourth from this rate, Barclay Spicer, 140 N. 15th St., Philadelphia, will Furnishes a practical, guarded educatios 


be promptly forwarded. All Friends who are 


teaching, or qualified to teach are requested to 


- 

i 

{ 

Js 

: SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 
: and prepares for college. 
' 


making the price $1.50 per annum, 





A To those who get up and forward “Clubs” we register. Chistian ane BARRETT, Principe t 
f will give one extra copy free, for each ten sub 7 % - ec ee ‘. I a a 
ecribers. S h A 1} - 
~<A warthmore College Friends’ School 
SWARTHMORE, PENNA. Greene Street, above School House Lane, 
SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN AT ANY TIME, oo GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 
WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE 


Kindergarten, Primary, Intermediate and 
College Preparatory Departments 
Under care of Friends Send for catalogue for Boys and Girls. 


MUST BE GIVEN. WE DO NoT “STOP” PAPERS 
EXCEPT UPON ORDER OF SUBSCRIBERS. 


JOSEPH SWAIN, L.LD., President Under care Germantown Preparative Meeting 


: 7 a - For catalogues and further information 
Friends’ Academy Address ANNA LEWIS GARRETT, Princip) 
LONG ISLAND, N. ¥ ; 


ADVERTISING RATES.—F¥or transient ad- 
vertisements, 5 cents per line. For longer inser- 
tion reduced rates which will be furnished on 


} application. A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, | Abington Friends’ Schoo 
No advertisement inserted for less than twenty conducted in accordance with the principles of the Jenkintown, Pa. 
een ta. 


— Society of Friends. Board and Tuition, $250 a year. A Boarding School for Boys and Girls. Primary 
NELSON A. JACKSON, Principal and Intermediate work thorough and strong. Sue 
Locust Valley, New York. cessful preparation for any College. Good English 


Course. Music. Visit this school and note the 


OFFICE: Y, F. A. BUILDING 
N. W. Cor. Fifteenth and Cherry Sta. 





































Philadelphia. George School good work being done. Charges low. Circulars 
*," TELEPHONE, SPRUCE 83-55. NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. | 19is B. AMBLEP, A. M., Principal, Jenkintown. Pa. 
Entered at Philadelphia Post Office as 8 5 Under the care of Philadelpbia Yearly CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogonts, Pe 


Meeting of Friends. 


elass Matter. — 


aid Course of study extended and thorough, prepar- : , 
ing students either for business or for College. EASTON SANITARIUM 
For catalogue, apply to Select class of nervous and mental! patients re- 
JOSEPH S. WALTON, Principal, ceived. Twenty-five years’ experience; late First 


George School, Penna. Assistant Physician in Middletown, N. Y., State 
— Hospital ; visit before deciding. 


WALL PAPERS —All Grades C. SPENCER KINNEY, M. D., Easton, Pa. 


WINDOW SHADES MADE TO ORDER JOHN FABER MILLER, 


Custom of Friends specially solicited ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
333 DeKalb St., Norristown, Penna. 
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Some Ancient Things of Profit 
to Ourselves. . See 


S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON — — . 
902 Spring Garden St., PHILADELPHIA G. HERBERT JENKINS, 


Mail orders attended to promptly ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 
Samples sent on request 
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Every generation must have more light than 
the preceding one; otherwise they must sit down 
n ease in the labor and works of their predeces- 
sors. ELIAS HIcKs. 


“TRUTH HAS HER PLEASURE-GROUNDS.” 
Truth has her pleasure-grounds, her haunts of ease 
And easy contemplation—gay parterres, 

And labyrinthine walks, her sunny glades 

And shady groves for recreation framed. 

There may he range, if willing to partake 
Their soft indulgences, and in due time 

May issue thence, recruited for the tasks 

And course of service Truth requires from those 
Who tend her altars, wait upon her throne, 


And guard her fortresses. —Wordsworth. 


RELIGION IN THE MAKING. 


A recent trend of thought is toward the social 
point of view. Problems of labor, race, govern- 
mental control, international peace, charity, child 
welfare, etc., are considered as problems of groups 
of people acting together and the aim is the inter- 
est of the whole. The study of sociology is becom- 
ing more popular. As scientists learn more facts 
about early peoples, we are rewriting history to 
conform to the laws of human action which are 
discovered. And recently this point of view is 
found in the interpretation of the Bible. 

In line with this trend of thought is the work of 
Samuel G. Smith,* Professor of Sociology in the 
University of Minnesota, in studying the ideas 
and institutions of the Hebrews in the Old Testa- 
ment with the methods of sociology and in the 
light of the knowledge of other early peoples. His 
special interest is the beginnings of religion and 
the unique contribution of the Hebrew race. 

It is not strange that Professor Smith finds in 
the light of his study how the idea of God has 
been a growth. He traces the Hebrew customs 
and standards from the indefinite suggestions in 
early story to the complicated system in late code. 
The priest and the temple grew together. The re- 
ligious institutions developed parallel to the gov- 


*“Religion in the Making,” by Samuel G. Smith, pub- 
lished by the Macmillan Company, 66 Fifth Ave., New 
York; price, $1.25 net, 
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ernment, one being centralized at the same time 
as the other. But to the Hebrews religion was 
the most important human interest, and the mono- 
theistic conception of God is their contribution 
which is of vital importance to the world. Profes- 
sor Smith shows how it does not detract from the 
value of this idea that it was not born full fledged 
into the world, but how it means more to us as 
we trace its growth in the living passions of men 
from a tribal god of the patriarchs with human 
emotions and limitations to the universal creator 
and lawgiver of all peoples as taught by the 
prophets. 

The book takes up separately the development 
of priest, Levite and prophet; altar, temple and 
synagogue, sacrifice and fasting; the ark and the 
Sabbath; and the use of clean animals and taboo 
of unclean. The genetic processes involved are 
pointed out and the inter-relations are shown. In 
each case the more complex life of the later times 
goes with a more intricate and formal religious 
system. The value of the study for us is not in 
the old Hebrew forms, but in the high standards 
their experience evolved. With the cestruction 
of the nation Jehovah lost his national limitations 
and became the universal God. Required conduct, 
at first ceremonial, came to have an ethical ele- 
ment when the prophets realized that God him- 
self was righteous, and from this grew a stand- 
ard of absolute perfection. Sacrifice was at first 
sharing the meal of the clan with the clan god, 
then it was a paying of something of value as a 
token of obligation for benefits received, then 
finally the leaders of the Hebrews realized the 
conception of sacrifice as a “broken spirit.” 

While the book covers only a fraction of the 
field it opens up, and is strictly limited to its one 
point of view, it has much of value to every stu- 
dent of the Bible. It contains good materia] for 
class study and discussion. It is full of sugges- 
tions for personal thought. It may be recom- 
mended also to the reader whose interest is en- 
tirely sociological and he will be pleased to find 
what good material is furnished by the Old Tes- 
tament. The author examines the Hebrews as a 
scientist would any ancient relics, but he finds in 
them more than a curious people in one corner of 
the world, rather our religious ancestors, the gen- 
erators of ideas of vital importance to us. 

New York City. J. BARNARD WALTON. 
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SOME ANCIENT THINGS OF PROFIT TO 
OURSELVES. 

The visitor to the Friends’ Historica] Library 
at Swarthmore College, when he stands in the 
inner sanctuary, between the case of Quaker bon- 
nets and the portrait of George Fox, and shows z 
desire to inquire farther into the store of Friendly 
treasures, is likely to have his attention called to 
a particular volume once white vellum tied to- 
gether with a smaller volume in brown leather. 
This is a Barclay’s Apology which doubtless came 
from Barclay’s own hand, as a gift to a personal 
friend. The two volumes are the first edition, in 
Latin, and are kept together. As one looks along 
the shelf one sees that it is full of Barclay’s Apol- 
ogies and the question arises, Why is so much 
space given to copies of the same book when we 


have been told that (in order to save space) the | 


books are classified according to size, instead of by 
the modern (and much more convenient) system, 
according to subject matter. 

When we are told that no two copies of Bar- 
clay’s Apology or of any other book found there, 
are alike, except in instances where the book is 
of some such special interest as that mentioned 
above, we begin to realize the importance of Bar- 
clay’s Apology. By consulting the printed copy 
of Smith’s Catalogue of Friends’ books, of which 
we may find also the manuscript copy in the same 
corner of the Swarthmore library, we shall find 
whole pages devoted to the different editions, re- 
prints, and translations of the Apology. It is 
amazing to discover how far people of the sev- 
enteenth and eighteenth centuries were interested 
in the theology of early Quakerism, which, after 
all, was the theology of one man, sanctioned by a 
few of his friends. 

Ten editions out of the thirteen recorded in 
Smith’s catalogue, are represented on the shelves 
of this library, also some reprints and transla- 
tions. A comparison of the title-pages is a most 
interesting study in the spread of the Quaker mes- 
sage. 

The first edition in English bears the date 1678, 
and such a long title that we are thankful for the 
cataloguer’s privilege of abbreviation on cata- 
logue cards. We learn that it was presented to 
the King, Charles II., “written and published in 
Latin, for the information of strangers, by Rob- 


ert Barclay, and now put into our own language 


for the benefit of his countrymen.” Then follow 
Scriptural quotations from Acts 24:14: Titus 2: 
11, 12, 13, 14; and 1 Thess. 5:21. The fifth edi- 
tion issued a quarter of a century later, shows 
that the book had already been translated into 
High Dutch, Low Dutch and French. The Spanish 
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translation bears the date 1710, and the German 
one was published in 1776. The seventh English 
edition in 1765 is of interest, being the first to 
show the shorter title, which is quotable: The 
Apology of the true Christian Divinity; being an 
Explanation and Vindication of the Principles 
and Doctrines of the people called Quakers. The 
first American edition appeared in 1728, and was 
issued by the New England Friends. There is one 
copy on the shelf printed in Philadelphia in 1789, 
(probably a reprint of the ninth edition), which 
belonged to Ann Penn, wife of John Penn, who 
vas Governor of Pennsylvania, and the grandson 
of William Penn. There is an abridged copy 
made by George Harrison in 1815, which is sig- 
nificant of a larger interest in the book. The thir- 
teenth edition is dated 1869, not quite two hun- 
dred years after the book was written. The most 
attractive edition is a larger one which one finds 
down on the lower shelves along with the great 
folios of Fox’s Journal and the Selected Works 
of William Penn. It is the eighth edition, beauti- 
fully printed in Birmingham, 1765, by John Bas- 
kerville. 

At this point in our search, we experience some- 
thing like a thrill of satisfaction that the associa- 
tion of these three founders of the faith still goes 
on in this grouping of their works on the shelves 
and in the minds of their followers. It is prob- 
ably true that most of us as Friends are somewhat 
familiar with the personalities of Fox and Penn, 
the preacher and the man of affairs, but the other 
one of these three devoted friends the theolog‘an, 
the man back of the Apology, is less known to us. 
Perhaps it is because the Apology is such a wall 
to scale, that we have lost courage before we have 
gone far enough to see the man behind it. But 
however desirable a piece of heroism it may be, 
to scale the wall, there is an easier way; in fact, 
there are two or three convenient chinks through 
which we can get a view. One is the brief bio- 
graphical introduction to his complete works. An- 
other is a little volume, published in London, a 
hundred years ago. It is called the Genealogical 
Account of the Barclays of Urie for upwards of 
700 years. It is edited by Henry Mill, who tells 
us in the preface that in 1774, he was given a 
copy of the Memoirs and Letters of Colonel Da- 
vid Barclay and his son Robert, written by Rob- 
ert’s son, Robert, in 1740. This gift has been 
greatly prized for its literary quality by the edi- 
tor of the Genealogical Account, and he includes 
parts of it in his own work. From these clearly 
stated fragments we learn that the author of the 
{pology was born in 1648, the eldest son of David 
Barclay, and that the father purchased the Scotch 
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estate of Urie in the same year; that Robert be- 
came a Quaker at nineteen, and that the Apology 
was written at the age of twenty-seven; that he 
married Christian Molleson, daughter to Gilbert 
Molleson, a merchant of Aberdeen; that three sons 
and four daughters were born to them; Robert 
David, John, Patience, Catharine, Christian and 
Jean, all of whom were living at the time of the 
writing of the Memoirs, fifty years after their 
father’s death, which occurred in October, 1690, 
at Urie, he being then only forty-two years old. 
Another easy opportunity to look upon this in- 
teresting personality is through a popular sketch 
of him by B. Rhodes in a book called “Three Apos- 
tles of Quakerism,” published about 25 years ago. 
In the introduction by John Stoughton, the author 
of a well-known Life of William Penn, we are 
told that these sketches of Fox, Penn and Barclay, 
while written in a popular style, are nevertheless 
the result of knowledge chiefly gained from orig: 
inal research, and that he has made use of at 
least fourteen letters not published before. It is 
interesting to note the enthusiasm of the author 
of this sketch, who is not a Friend, yet expresses 
in his conclusion, his faith in the future influence 
of the Society: “Let there be but the zeal and the 
faith of George Fox, but his urgency in dealing 
with men, his confidence in pleading with God, 
and Quakerism has yet a message that the world 
needs to hear.”” Here we may read the inspiring 
story of Robert Barclay’s life, how his father, a 
Colonel in the Royal Army, was convinced of the 
truth as held by Friends, how his mother, by her 
last request, was the means of rescuing the bril- 
liant son from the influence of a wealthy uncle of 
the Romish faith, whose idol he was and who 
would not only have made him his heir, but placed 
him in the way of a brilliant career; how the fath- 
er was anxious that his son should not be influ- 
enced by his own earnestness, but rather that he 
should find the truth for himself. The story of 
Robert’s conversion as it is quoted from Proposi- 
tion XI, Section 7, of the Apology, reminds us of 
‘he words of St. Paul: “As touching the gosne! 
which was preached by me, that it is not after 
man. For neither did I receive it from man, nor 
was I taught it, but it came to me, through reve- 
lation of Jesus Christ.” It was not the preaching 
that reached Barclay, but the “secret power in the 
silent assemblies of God’s people.” Here our 
writer stops to voice the opinion that Barclay’s 
emphasis on the power of silent worship helped 
very largely to bring about the inactivity of 
Friends after the evangelistic labors of Fox and 
others had ceased. Nevertheless, he goes on to 
tell us of his activity as a minister, of the persecu- 


tion he suffered, of his zeal in persuading the au- 
thorities to release the prisoners. He tells us of 
the disputes with the students of Aberdeen that 
led to his wonderful defence of the truth in the 
Apology. His criticism of this great work is as 
follows: “The style is beautifully clear. The best 
proof of its simplicity is to be found in the fact 
that many of the artisan class have so followed 
its reasonings as to be led to accept Quakerism 
by this book alone.” With the discussion of the 
singing of hymns, which took place recently at 
Ocean Grove, fresh in our minds, we note with 
interest what Barclay says of the matter in Truth 
Triumphant: “That singing is a part of God’s 
worship and is warrantably performed amongst 
the saints, is a thing denied by no Quaker so- 
called, and is not unusual among them, whereof 
I have myself been a witness, and have felt the 
sweetness and quickening virtue of the spirit 
therein, and at such occasions ministered.”’ Those 
who are interested in the publication of a collec- 
tion of suitable hymns for use in First-day schools 
end young people’s gatherings, may feel some en- 
couragement from the emphatic statement which 
Mr. Rhodes makes following the quotation: “But 
they object to a mixed congregation of believers 
and unconverted persons singing words which in 
the mouths of many must be lies.” We are re- 
minded also of his attitude toward the Scriptures 
stated in Proposition III, which is similar to that 
of the modern Biblical student. Elizabeth Em- 
mott says in The Story of Quakerism: “If Friends 
had always remembered what Barclay teaches, 
the modern plan of studying the Bible would 
have been welcomed without any fear.” 

We would not turn away from the personality 
of Barclay without noting more of the finer 
touches in his nature. They are first shown in 
his willing obedience to the wishes of his mother 
and father that he should leave his uncle and the 
brilliant career mapped out for him in Paris and 
return home. His correspondence upon religious 
matters with Elizabeth, Princess Palatine, of the 
Rhine, reveals his gentle courtesy combined with 
his concern for her spiritual welfare; and the 
quiet fervor shown in a love-letter to Christian 
Molleson, which we are privileged to see, im- 
presses one strongly as being a deeper thing than 
anything yet revealed from the hand of any lit- 
erary lover whose style compares with Robert 
Barclay’s. One sentence is as follows: “I am sure 
it will be our great gain so to be kept that all of 
us may abide in the pure love of God, in the sens: 
and drawings whereof we can only discern and 
know how to love one another.” 

Here was a youth who consecrated his know!- 
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edge, his education, his genius to his religious So- 
ciety, full of faith in the value of such service. 
Our knowledge of this fact and of all the beauti- 
ful things in his character, is probably worth 
more to us than any statement of belief we might 
get from the Apology. The creed of Quakerism 
varies with each generation and with each indi- 
vidual, but the spirit of such consecration as that 
of Robert Barclay is an eternal inheritance to 
every one of us. 
EpDITH M. WINDER. 


NEW QUERIES SUGGESTED BY AN ISO- 
LATED FRIEND. 
[From a reply to letter of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. ] 

It is better to see one’s error late than never, 
and we are thankful the Reformed Church sees 
now the error of burning Servetus, and that the 
Society of Friends sees the error of reckless dis- 
ownment. Probably the efforts now making will 
win back a few of those lost to us through such 
disownments, but it is obvious that the major 
part of that loss never can be made good. The re- 
pentance is good for ourselves, but it is also just 
that heads which were butted against stone walls 
should ache. 

When it is as much too late to remedy the evil 
of isolation, the Society may see it in some such 
light, or shadow, as it now sees that of disown- 
ment. It seems presumptuous in so new and un- 
worthy and isolated a member as I am to take 
this tone. 

In the large the Society is responsible for the 
fact of isolation. It deplores the fact, because it 
sees that through this a great leakage in mem- 
bership goes on. It deplores it, I mean, princi- 
pally as a statistical matter. There is also, no 
doubt, a certain degree of sentiment about it, but 
not, so far as I know, any serious, intelligent, con- 
certed effort made anywhere except in Pasadena, 
to avoid it, prevent it, overcome it. The Pasadena 
Friends make great efforts to find out visiting 
Friends, to attract them to the meeting (not 
merely the meetings), to hold them to the com- 
mon center. The success of the Pasadena meet- 
ing, itself so isolated and working almost wholly 
with individual Friends who are isolated, ought to 
shame into more wholesome activity old estab- 
lished meetings that have every natural advan- 
tage over Pasadena. 

Even where they are strongest in a community, 
Friends are usually a small minority of the whole 
number of people, and a minority has to take 
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strenuous measures to maintain itself, not to men- 
tion enlarging itself. Instead of certain anti- 
quated queries that have done their work and no 
longer have any constraining influence, what if 
each monthly meeting should answer some such 
as these? 

In all the institutions under our charge are the 
positions filled by Friends in every instance where 
it is possible to secure competent ones? 

Are the salaries paid to our own members in 
such positions equal to what non-Friendly insti- 
tutions would pay them for the same work? 

Do such of our members as have the employing 
of men or women seek out Friends wherever com- 
petent ones may be had? 

Have any members of this meeting removed to 
non-Friendly communities through an inability to 
secure among us suitable employment suitably re- 
varded ? 

Is there any carefully organized effort among 
us for placing in employment among Friends all 
of our younger members as soon as they are ready 
to be employed? 

Like many other matters of high spiritual con- 
cern, this one has a very material basis. I believe 
that a careful inquiry made among such Friends 
as are now “isolated members” would demon- 
strate that the great majority have become such 
through business necessities. Also I believe that 
these necessities could have been met right in the 
Friendly communities from which they removed. 
Friends are well-to-do people, and yet are paying 
in their institutions lower salaries than really 
competent persons can obtain elsewhere. Those 
lriends who are competent and yet who continue 
to labor vnder that condition, do so at a sacrifice 
which it is altogether un-Christian of anyone else 
to demand, however beautiful be their ow:: spirit 
in making it. Such Friends as employ workers 
too readily separate religious interests and busi- 
ness interests. Maintenance and increase of the 
Society’s members is a religious concern. That 
men must work where their labor brings an ade- 
quate return is a business one. But the two are 
very closely related. 

I would suggest a classification of all isolated 
members according to places from which and to 
which they removed, their means of earning a liv- 
ing, and their reason for removal. Then it would 
be possible to make an investigation that would 
throw light on this question: Is the Society to 
blame for the isolation of so many of its mem- 
bers, and for the loss of membership resulting 
therefrom; and if so, what can be done to rem- 
edy the condition? 


Helena, Mont. ARTHUR C. Nutt. 
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THE “DIFFICULTY OF BEARING THE 
NAME OF FRIEND” SOLVED BY THE 
MODERN FRIENDS. 

{The Yearly Meeting of the Modern Friends will be 
held at Amboy, Ind., Ninth month Ist (continuing through 
First-day). This will mark the beginning of their third 
year of work under a discipline of their own construction. 
They have four meetings in Indiana and one in Ohio, with 

a prospect of organizing two more soon.] 

When night is dispelled, and when day returns, 
and the birds are sing:ng in the branches above 
us, We wonder that we were afraid in the dark. 
When we have crossed raging waters, and our 
feet are again on the solid ground, our nerves 
are soon quieted. We have read with a great 
ceal of interest, and perhaps a little amusement, 
the aiticle “Not Friends” in the Evangelical 
Fviend of Seventh month 28th, and the reply, 
“Difficulties in bearing the name of Friends” in 
the Intelligencer of Eighth month 6th. In the 
former article the Evangelical Friend takes some 
exceptions to a reported action of the “Hicksite” 
Friends’ Conference, and deplores the fact that 
such action was reported as an action of 
“Friends,” and adds “If these people are deter- 
mined to call themselves Friends, they should, in 
fairness and honesty, use some distinctive desig- 


nation that the ordinary reader may know the 


difference.” In the latter article the /ntelligencer 
acknowledges that there is a “real difficulty” in 
bearing the name of Friends without some quali- 
fying distinction; but says “None of us want to 
call ourselves Orthodox as if we alone were 
straight—and none of us want to call ourselves 
‘liberal’ as if the other branches were illiberal; 
and none of us can give up the name of Friend, 
and none of us can use a modifying term that 
would indicate us as dissenters when we feel 
ourselves to be faithful to the essential things our 
grandfathers preached and lived.” 

We who are Charter members of the Modern 
Friends’ Church, had, a little over two years ago, 
a few weeks’ experience in this uncertainty of 
distinction, as we were then organized as the 
“North Main Street Friends’ Church.” There 
was a clause in our Charter, which said we had 
adapted the Discipline of a certain Yearly Meet- 
ing as our guide; but when we applied to the 
custodian of the surplus supply of disciplines of 
that Yearly Meeting and got no reply; and with 
a few like experiences, we soon realized that we 
were nobody’s “ite” and that we had no “isms” ; 
and very soon calls came for a wider organiza- 
tion than “North Main Street” would admit of, 
and a name that would be distinctive. We, like 
other branches of the Society of Friends, could 
not give up the name of “Friends,” for we are en- 
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deavoring to do the commandments of Him who 
said, ““Ye are my friends if you do whatsoever I 
command you’’; therefore, we are entitled to bear 
the name of Friends, as we acknowledge Him as 
our leader and wish to serve our own day and 
generation, w.thout being bound to any “ites” or 
“isms,” the name “Modern Friends” is a very 
satisfactory distinction. 

Peter, with his readiness and enthusiasm, was 
ready on the impulse of the moment to build 
booths for Moses and Elias, but when he looked 
again and saw no man save Jesus only, he was 
ready with Him and John and James to return 
to the other disciples and serve his day and gen- 
eration. Have not Friends in the past, like Peter, 
been too reacy to build to some prophet or preach- 
er; to accept the interpretations of the Bible 
according to some minister, rather than read 
and think for ourselves; to see some man between 
us and Jesus when we look towards His Church? 
We, as Modern Friends, are not bound by any 
such nomenclature as “Gurneyite” or ‘“Wilbur- 
‘te’’ or “Hicksite” or “Conservative.” We have 
forgotten that we ever had any “ites” or “isms.” 
We recognize no man as the head of our Church 
save Jesus only. And having enjoyed this free- 
com and liberty for two years, we can look back 
and sympathize with our Friend who can not 
cut loose from these factions. 

May the time soon come when we can all cut 
loose from entangling difficulties, look through 
the mists and see no man save Jesus only, and 
become Modern Friends ready to serve the twen- 
tieth century with the best service that modern 
A MODERN FRIEND. 
Amboy, Ind. 


Trades-Unions have done more to remove the 
shame of child-labor than all other agitation to 
that end has yet to show. If the privileged classes 
have their consumers’ league, the unions have 
their labor leagues; a little deeper democracy and 
the two could be fused. Not till working men 
serve on our organized charities and our diverse 
reform associations more freely than now, will 
these agencies take their due and right place in 
social advance. * * * 

One strong trade-union is worth more as a 
force in moral education in a given city than all 
the settlements and peoples’ institutes combined. 
Tardily, and surprised at their own temerity, the 
churches are recognizing the fact and appointing 
“fraternal delegates.” Had they acted more 
promptly they, and possibly organized labor also, 
would have been saved from some mistakes. 

—Vida D. Scudder in the Atlantic. 
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News items, for insertion the same week, must reach 
us not later than Third-day morning ; longer articles as 
much earlier than that as possible. 


Address ll correspondence to N. W. Corner Fifteenth 
and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia. 


PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MONTH 27 1910. 


THE USE OF CERTAIN HYMNS. 

The word went out at the time of our recent 
Conference that we had adopted resolutions con- 
demning the use of certain hymns. No such reso- 
tions were adopted. It was merely the usual 
inaccuracy of the press that seeks rather for the 
good “story” than to give an intelligent report of 
what happens. One of the speakers of the Con- 
ference, whose remarks are reported in full in the 
Supplement of last week’s issue, page 66, had 
occasion to speak of the singing of hymns by our 
young people. He noted that while there is no 
singing in our meetings for worship and no such 
use of music in connection with worship is advo- 
cated, there is some use of hymns in some First- 
day schools, and singing on social occasions is the 
usual thing among our-young people. The speaker 
expressed a concern as to the kind of hymns con- 
veniently accessible for such use. In this connec- 
tion several hymns were mentioned, the sentiment 
of which is such that they cannot be truthfully 
sung by those holding the views that many Friends 
hold. 

If we do not believe that, either actually or 
figuratively, 
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“There is a fountain filled with blood 
Drawn from Imanual’s veins, 
And sinners plunged beneath that flood 
Lose all their guilty stains,” 
then we ought not to join in singing it. Likewise 
that beautiful hymn that by long familiar use 
and many tender associations has become en- 
deared to so many Christians, beginning 


Jesus, Lover of my soul, 


cannot be sincerely sung by those who do not 
believe to be truthful nor helpful the attitude 
implied in the phrase 


“Hangs my helpless soul on thee,” 
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which occurs in a later portion of it. In the hymn 
that is so stirring and has so much in it to be 
admired, 
“Onward , Christian soldiers, 
Marching as to war,” 

there is an employment of war imagery that is all 
very well for Christians who believe in war under 
certain circumstances, but the use of which is in- 
excusable in those who are doing all they can to 
weaken the war spirit and to do away with every- 
thing that incites or tends to it. 

These hymns were mentioned, however, not by 
way of merely destructive criticism, but by way 
of calling attention to the need for a collection 
made up of such hymns as our young people would 
enjoy using and which they could honestly use. 

The time has come for care in this matter. We 
do not need any collection of hymns for use in 
worship. We do not worship in that way, and as 
far as we are able to observe there is no tendency 
anywhere among our meetings to consider for a 
moment the introduction of hymns in the meet- 
ing for worship. Such introduction would be im- 
possible unless the foundation principles of our 
purpose as a religious body were forgotten and an 
assimilation to the churches about us had set in. 

Also we do not need any collection of hymns 
for use in our First-day schools. It is true that 
a few meetings do make some use of hymns in their 
First-day schools, and perhaps a goodly number 
more have persistent longing in that direction, 
but are unable to get the courage to do it in the 
face of opposition on the part of conservative 
members. There are also schools that, after long 
wishing to have singing, and finally the opposition 
being withdrawn, have introduced it but quickly 
found it did not fit in very well after all. At 
present the matter is not as to whether music is 
a good thing or not, nor whether it is useful in 
connection with religious education. It is a matter 
of the best use of time. The time given for relig- 
ious education is so scanty that we are fortunate 
that we do not have to give up any of it to singing. 
In the Sunday schools of the churches music is so 
entrenched by long custom that it would be im- 
possible to consider for a moment its withdrawal. 
With us there is the possibility of continuing what 
we began perhaps in blind following of tradition, 
but which we may continue as a matter of sound 
pedagogy and of the fitness of things. Our First- 
day schools are not drifting toward the adoption 
of singing. 

Music in all of its forms and singing in partic- 
ular is valued and enjoyed by most of us, albeit 
some of us are sufferers from the neglect on the 
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FRIENDS’ GENERAL CONFERENCE. 


(Continued from last week, page 80 of Supplement.) 


body to the Meeting House on the day of the Mid- 


week Meeting, and there forgot the affairs of state | 


while he preached to them an eloquent sermon 
during this enforced recess of the legislative body. 
We read that these good men, though firm in their 


devotion to the principles of the religious society | 
to which they belonged, signed commissions to | 


arm vessels and garrisons against the Indians, and 
when the meeting dealt with John Wanton for 
conduct of this character, he made suitable ac- 


knowledgment, but defended the course he had | 
taken. Despite their testimony against wars and | 
preparations for war, the Quaker Governors | 
sound themselves in command of the military | 
forces of their respective colonies, established | 


forts and organized the militia. They were gov- 


ernors of all the people and not alone of those | 
who agreed with them in religious conviction, and | 
they were willing for the sake of impressing their | 


ideas upon governmental affairs, to now and then 


run the risk of being misunderstood by their fel- | 


lows in the church. 


In Pennsylvania, for reasons which are perfect- | 
ly obvious to the most casual student of our early | 
history, the Friends occupied a prominent place | 
in political affairs for nearly a century after the | 


good ship Welcome first sailed up the Delaware. 


Eight Provincial Counselors, three acting Gover- 


nors, one Proprietary Secretary; two Receivers 
General; one Register General; one Provincial 


Treasurer; one Chief Justice; three Judges; one | 


Master of Chancery; two Keepers of the Seal; 
twenty-two Justices of the Peace; eighteen As- 
semblymen, two Sheriffs and three Mayors of 


Philadelphia, at least, were full members of Meet- | 


ing. One eminent Quaker lawyer, John Kinsey, 
was for a time Chief Justice of the Colony, 
Speaker of the Assembly, and clerk of the Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting simultaneously. “He 
wrote the Yearly Meeting’s Epistles, and with 
great skill avoided political matters in drawing 


them up, yet never has there been a community | 
in which religious and political relations were | 


closer. The echo of the Yearly Meeting is often 
heard in the assembly of the early times in the 


province, but never is the sound of political strife | 


suffered to enter the walls of the Meeting House. 
In one instance, the text of a minute of the Year- 
Iy Meeting became the text of the preamble to a 
statute a few years later. President Sharpless 
has called the Yearly Meeting that met not long 
before the elections, the Quaker Primary, but it 
was in a social and unofficial sense that political 


sentiment was encouraged. Later on, even con- | 
versation upon political matters practically ceased. | back upon the men of those early days as if all 
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The Quakers left the Pennsylvania Assembly in 


| a body in 1756, because Quakerism refused to 


accede to the demand for a compulsory militia 
law. 

In 1758 a minute was adopted by the Philadel- 
phia Yearly Meeting which seems to have had the 
desired, but in the judgment of the present gen- 
eration, unfortunate effect of utterly eliminating 
for many years, the influence of the Friends from 
the political life of Pennsylvania. The sense of 
the meeting was couched in these words: “‘As the 
maintaining inviolate the liberty of conscience, 
which is an essential to our union and well being, 
as a religious society, evidently appears to be an 
indispensable duty, this meeting doth caution, ex- 
hort and advise Friends to beware of accepting 
or continuing in office, or station, in civil society. 
or government, by which they may be in any re- 
spect engaged in, or think themselves subjected 
to the necessity of enjoining or enforcing the com- 
pliance of their Brethren or others with any act 
which they conscientiously scruple to perform.” 

For failure to obey this injunction of the Meet- 
ing, Friends were disowned, a condition some- 
what similar to that related by Mr. Speaker Can- 
non, one of whose favorite jokes with the Friends 
now serving in Congress is that out in his coun- 
try he never knew but one Quaker who was a 
Democrat, and the Meeting disowned him. As 
late as 1809 it was seriously proposed in a Yearly 
Meeting to disown any member who became a 
member of the Federal or State legislature, Justice 
of the Peace, Sheriff, Clerk of the Court, Coroner 
or Constable. 

In South Carolina the Quakers were almost 
equally prominent and their activity seems to 
have terminated at about the same period as in 
Pennsylvania and Rhode Island. John Archdale, 
who had refused to take the oath in the House of 
Commons, and left Parliament rather than violate 
his conscientious scruple, was sent over as Gov- 
ernor with the avowed intention on the part of 
the appointive power to make use of his Quaker 
character in composing unfortunate differences 
that had arisen in the Colonies. Under him 
Friends held many high places in both South Caro- 
lina, where he was Governor, and in North Caro- 
lina, where he had been acting Governor. In 
Maryland also, and especially on the Eastern 
Shore, the Friends were active in politics. Even 
before the laws were so changed that they could 
conscientiously sit in a colonial legislature, one 
Friend at least, refused to take the seat to which 
he had been chosen because of the requirement 
that he take the oath of office. 

After the lapse of centuries, we are apt to look 
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were cast in an heroic mould. 
men and objects by distance, our vision discerns 
them as they diminish in physical size, but separ- 
ated by long stretch of time, they seem to grow 
in mental, physical and moral stature. We are 
apt to think of these pioneers as always right, and 
that to criticize them is almost profane. 

I trust I may be acquitted of any desire to reflect 
upon their judgment, their patriotism or their 
loyalty to conviction, when I say that the Friends 
of the 18th Century committed a grievous blunder 
when they voluntarily divorced themselves from 
politics and government. Their public service had 
not theretofore injured either them or the cause 
for which they were prepared to sacrifice even life 
itself. It had been of incalculable benefit in start- 
ing the colonies in which they lived upon the 
course which would ultimately make for happi- 
ness for the people, freedom of religious thought 
and liberty of conscience for the spiritually in- 
clined citizens and the advancement of the cause 
of human liberty throughout the whole civilized 
world. 

In a government of the people, such as ours, the 
kind of government we shall have, rests entirely 
with the people themselves. They fall short in 
their duty to that government, if they refuse to 
accept the responsibilities which citizenship en- 
tails. A man who in the security of his personal 
and property rights, reaps the benefit of the gov- 
ernment under which he lives, does not pay the 
debt which that benefit lays upon him by the mere 
exercise of the right of suffrage. He must do his 
share of the work of government. He should, and 
if he is a good citizen, he will, accept public place. 
More than that, he will seek it. The maxim that 
the office should seek the man, is pretty in theory 
but weak in practice. Cincinnatus would have 
been a better citizen if he had left the plough to 
seek the place the Roman people forced upon him, 
rather than wait until the people called him to 
high station of power and influence. No fals 
modesty or lack of self-confidence should deter 
the loyal and patriotic citizen from offering him- 
self as a candidate for public place, for he will 
find the field crowded with men less worthy, less 
honest, less patriotic, who seek the place, not for 
the public good, but to advance their private for- 
tunes, and while the good citizen waits for the 
office to seek him, the office will, as a rule, be filled 
by the other class who bring reproach upon our 
institutions. 

In a representative democracy, there is no sound 
reason why a man’s individual religious convic- 
tions, or the law, the decree or the discipline of 


the religious organization in which he works 


Separated from | 
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should prevent him from accepting public position, 
even if he must in the public service, sacrifice to 
some extent, his individual views. Patriotism 
should be bounced by no sectional lines, geographi- 
cal, denominational! or partisan. The man in offl- 
cial station is a representative of all the peopl 
whose ballots were cast to fill the place, and to kx 
true to them, and consistent with our theory of 
government, he must represent no one religious 
sect, but all; no particular section of country, ove 
which his official functions have jurisdiction, but 
all; and not alone the political party which made 
him its standard bearer, but all the people. He 
may and he should impress his individual views 
upon the conduct of his office, whether it be execu- 
tive, judicial or legislative, but he must after all 
bow to the law as the majority have decreed it to 
be. He must enact such law as accords with the 
spirit of our democratic inst:tutions, and inter- 
pret or execute it with strict regard for its letter, 
even if the law makes it necessary for him at 
times to step beyond the bounds which he would 
set for himself as defined by his Church, or fixed 
by his religious convictions. 

I have been asked how I can reconcile my offi- 
cial acts as a Member of Congress, in voting for 
supplies for the army and navy, with my firm 
adherence to the principles of the Society of 
Friends. I have been asked how I can sit in a 
Preparative Meeting, and unite with the usual 
answer to the query, “Do you maintain a faithful 
testimony in favor of peace and arbitration and 
against war and the preparations for and excite- 
ments to it?” when, as a member of the national 
law making body, I must do my part towards ap- 
propriating money for war and the preparations 
for war. 

The answer has never troubled me. I would be 
glad if it were possible for every army in the 
world to be disbanded, and every navy to be 
driven from the sea. I would be glad to see every 
man who wears a military uniform return to the 
peaceful avocations of life and every ship that 
flies a flag carry merchandise into the ports of 
all the nations instead of frowning guns to face 
their forts. I pray for the coming of that millen- 
nial period when every dispute between nations, 
whether involving so-called questions of honor, or 
merely the settlement of property rights or bound- 
ary lines, may be settled by international courts, 
whose decrees will be enforced by the peace com- 
pelling sentiment of a christianized world; and I 
would use all the strength that in me lies to im- 
press upon my people that these are consumma- 
tions devoutly to be wished. But, until they come, 
I recognize the responsibilities of my position as 
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a representative of 200,000 American people, most 
of whom do not hold my views on these things, 
and none of whom should be led by the example 
of his Representative to evade or refuse to comply 
with the law as made by the majority. A man 
can better prove his faithful adherence to prin- 
ciple by fighting for it in public place, even if he 
must compromise at times, than by refusal to 
accept public place in fear that he might be com- 
pelled to make such compromise. 

At this time when every civilized nation on the 
globe is preaching the doctrine of peace, and prac- 
ticing only the “Truce of the Bear’; when every 
government among the great powers of the world 
accompanies its protestations in favor of inter- 
national arbitration with increased armaments 
and more active preparations for international 
conflict, there is special need in the public service 
for men whose personal, individual, religious con- 
victions give assurance of their sincerity in the 
advocacy of peace amongst the nations of the 
earth. Men predict the coming of the time when 
wars will cease and our own nation seems to be 
committed to the advancement of that happy era. 
Mr. Knox, the Secretary of State, has recently 
said: 

“We have reached a point when it is evident 
that the future holds in store a time when wars 
shall cease; when the nations of the world shall 
realize a federation as real and vital as that now 
subsisting between the component parts of a single 
state; when by deliberate international conjunc- 
tion the strong shall universally help the weak and 
when the corporate righteousness of the world 
shall compel unrighteousness to disappear and 
shall destroy the habitations of cruelty still linger- 
ing in the dark places of the earth. This is ‘the 
spirit of the wide world brooding on things to 
come.’ That day will be the millennium, of course; 
but in some sense and degree it will surely be 
realized in this dispensation of mortal time. It is 
for this country always to maintain its historic 
policy and attitude, to be true to this greatest duty 
of a nation, which is entirely consistent with all 
its internal duties, to advance that time which the 
whole course of history and all divine prophecies 
and revelations alike presage.” 

sut unless the fight loving spirit of the Ameri- 
“an people is strongly curbed, and unless preach- 
ers of war are given more thoroughly to under- 
stand that they do not reflect the true sentiment 
of the Christian civilization of the century, the 
period of international peace and universal arbi- 
tration will be put far inte the future. 

As recently as the 4th of the present month, on 
the very anniversary of the birth of political free- 
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dom on this continent, countless throngs of our 
people stood with anxious interest about the bul- 
letin boards that spread the news of the details 
of a barbarous struggle for the brute supremacy 


| of the world, fought out upon American soil, and 


as the result of the victory of a negro in that mis- 
erable contest, race riots and physical encounters 
between authority and brute population occurred 
in every large city of the country. Thousands of 
men applauded the sight of two men pommelling 
each other for money. Enormous fortunes were 
pledged on the issue. Literally millions of people 
throughout the world concerned themselves with 
all the brutal details of the fight, which for its 
frank catering to the lowest tastes of men could 
find its only parallel in the bull fights of Spain and 
Mexico. 

An even more suggestive indication of the trend 
of the uncurbed sentiment of the American peo- 
ple in glorification of the fighting man, was seen 
in the wild acclaim only now dying down, which 
in a vast roar of welcome that was heard from one 
ocean to the other, greeted the return of a dis- 
tinguished traveller, who had occupied the high- 
est place within the gift of the people, and who 
celebrated his release from the responsibilities of 
office by a spectacular and much advertised jour- 
ney into the jungles of Africa, where thousands 
of wild animals succumbed to his mighty prowess 
as a hunter, and whose progress through the capi- 
tals of Europe, on his way back to his native land 
was marked by the continued preaching before 
continental audiences of the doctrine to which he 
owes a large measure of his fame, and unfortu- 
nately a great share of the admiration, if not the 
devotion of a vast body of his fellow citizens. 
Without disparaging the greatness of the man 
or seeking to rob him of any praise which is his 
just due for the works of his statesmanship, which 
have made for better conditions, all peace loving 
citizens must regret that his influence,—an in- 
fluence made powerful by the confidence reposed 
in him by the millions of his countrymen,—should 





be exercised in favor of sustaining a doctrine 


which proclaims that civilization can only be ad- 
vanced among the nations by keeping the nations 
on fighting edge. This preacher of war, who 
boasts the proud possession of the Nobel Peace 
prize, said in his lecture before the University of 
Berlin, in discussing what he calls the present 
world movement: “I don’t believe that our civili- 
zation will fall, yet it must fall if man, civilized 
man, loses his fighting edge. One of the prime 
dangers of civilization has always been its tend- 
ency to cause the loss of the virile fighting vir- 
tues.” 
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If good citizens amongst the Friends would off- | 
set these influences, they must put into the public 
service the leaven of that sincerity of purpose 


which rises out of religious conviction. They must 
put into places of power in the government of the 
state and nation men who have received their 
training in places of good influence, from the altar 
at the mother’s knee to the holy place before the 
pulpit, a training which will bring to the service of 


the public, the honest desire to engraft upon the | 
body politic, the same principles of right living and | 
obedience to the unerring guide within which leads | 
to the path of rectitude in the sight of God, which | 


characterizes the private life of men who learn 
the lessons of those incomparable schools. 


And they should not mix in the political game | 


in any half-hearted, academic or cloister-like fash- 
ion. 

The politician of the library table is about as 
useful to his country as the gossip of the sewing 
circle. The man who will not attend his ward 
caucus, or his county convention, but will criticize 
the party nominations in the meetings of the Re- 
form Committee, may save his hands from the 
dirt of association with citizens not his social 
equal, but he will not perform his patriotic duty 
as loyally as those whose actions he condemns. 
Reform uprisings and third party movements 





would no longer fill the newspapers with accounts | 


of the outraged and avenging virtue of so-called 
good citizens, if these same good citizens would 
take the trouble in advance of the nominating 
conventions to go down into their wards and pre- 
cincts, and fight for the election of honest citi- 
zens of the better class to represent them in the 
meetings of their political parties. 

The trouble with the political activity of the 
average good citizen is, that it is sporadic and in- 
termittent. Eternal vigilance is the price of good 
government. The bad citizen is “‘on the job” 365 
days in the year. He is not in the majority, but 
more of his class are working all the time in the 


political affairs of the state and country than of | 
the class whose interests are more largely affected | 


by the kind of government to which we are treated. 
Two-thirds of the questions which divide our peo- 
ple in every election are not political. They are 
not even economic. They are moral. And no ex- 
tension of the suffrage to those who are supposed 
to possess a finer moral sense, and a greater re- 
gard for purity in all things, will be sufficient 
to counteract the influence of the bad men and bad 
women, who will, even with universal suffrage, 
control the political machinery, if the good citi- 
zens are content to engage in the battles of po- | 
litical life by precept, rather than by practice, by | 
words rather than by deeds. 











The times call for more active participation in 
political affairs of men who are actuated by un- 
selfish motives and who will seek the common 
good. Great problems beckon the keenest minds 
to their solution; the most courageous hearts to 
the struggle for the conquest of wrong. Will we 
admit that as Friends we cannot or will not fur- 
nish volunteers to the battle both in command 
and in the ranks to make forever secure the price- 
less heritage of free government, bequeathed to us 
by our fathers? With a membership who would 
everywhere be counted as ‘“‘good citizens,” should 
we not do what we can to show an example of 
“good citizenship” as well? 

THE CHAIRMAN: I have no doubt there are 
scores of people here who wish to say something; 
but in my judgment it would be better now to 
have the second address, and then have the dis- 
cussion of both topics afterwards. Therefore we 
will at this time, with your consent, introduce the 
second speaker, Frances Squire Potter, of New 
York, who will speak to us upon “Women and 
Political Life.” 


WOMEN IN POLITICS. 


FRANCIS SQUIRE POTTER: Friends, note the 
topic “Women in Politics.’ Mr. Stopford 
Brooke, in making a comment on Tennyson’s 
poem, The Princess, added this: “Tennyson was 
very wise to turn his poem on the woman move- 
ment into a great love story; otherwise he would 
not have made out of it a beautiful poem, for the 
woman movement is not beautiful.” 

Many of us believe that a great poem will be 
written some day upon the woman movement, but 
never by any man to whom that movement is not 
beautiful, who is blind to the law of wonder and 
of promise which is to be traced in the field of 
politics in every phase of woman’s history which 
one may investigate, even those phases which 
seem most remote from modern politics. By 
politics I mean the struggle for existence through 
those ways and means dictated by government: 
the use of arms, which is destructive; the manip- 
ulation of the ballot, which is selective; the official 
regulation of schools and church and commerce 
and industry and exchange and supply, which is 
circumscribing. 

Now, into how subtle a maze this leads is ap- 
parent to him who sees the significance of the 
self-perpetuating debt tax in England, of the pro- 
tected trusts in America, and of the traffic in 
women the world over. Is there any human being 
who can keep out of this? Does the relegation to 
the home excuse one from it? 

As a matter of fact, it is the home which has 
been and is being evolved; for the garden of Eden, 


is 
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as it is seen by the eyes of the scientist, who be- 
lieves in the theory of evolution, that garden of 
Eden is very strange in some particulars. If 
the region in which our savage ancestors lived 
was fertile, they lived together in herds, with 
the morals and the politics of the herd, in pro- 
miscuity; when the primitive struggle for ex- 
istence in the community was inhospitable and 
barren, then they were segregated in groups; but 
when there was less promiscuity, it doubtless 
was not due to higher ethics, but to circum- 
stances. 

Now, the first step up from this lowest stage 
of society was a natural one. Those families sur- 
vived and gained ascendency whose members in 
maturity retained bonds of loyalty and affection, 
who stood by one another; and thus it came to 
pass that out of that community a promiscuous 
family evolved, brothers holding their wives and 
their children in common; and in this promiscu- 
ous family, the next stage raised woman into 
a curious, political significance; for it came about 
in some communities that a man came to think 
more of his sister’s children than he did of his 
own. He became their natural protector, they 
looked to him as their guardian; and to compen- 
sate, his children were cared for by their maternal 
uncle. 

Now, at first sight this seems to us a horrible 
caprice, a whim; for we realize that in those un- 
civilized communities men were not yet wise 
enough to know that it was better for them to 
father all children alike. We don’t know that 
yet in our own community; our mothers don’t 
know yet that they can not be whole mothers to 
their own children until they mother the Arabs in 
the street, also. But it was not a caprice of his- 
tory; the reason was very natural. In that un- 
civilized state it was always possible to tell who 
was the mother of a child, but not possible to tell 
who was the father. A man was sure that his 
sister’s children were related to him; while per- 
haps he had uncomfortable doubts while speaking 
with his own children in his promiscuous family; 
and thus it came to pass that the sister, and es- 
pecially in a family of state occupied the seat of 
state; and that to us unwelcome phrase, common 
during the past, “I'll be a sister to you,”’ had quite 
the reverse significance from what it has to-day. 
In a state of society as well organized and ad- 
vanced as that of the ancient Egyptians, this 
process is obvious; and the line of descent is 
traced through the woman. 

Now, from this promiscuous family we have 
the first family resembling that of the modern 
so-called unit of society in the polygamous house- 
hold, where a man had several wives; or, if the 
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country was very barren and inhospitable, as per- 
haps in Egypt, or mountainous India, the woman 
lived with several husbands; and from this state 
we rise to the present-day basis of equality of the 
modern home to-day—the monogamous family, 
which is our standard in society to-day. 

Now, in the polygamous families of the patri- 
archal age, indirection, which always has been 
employed by women as an economic factor in 
their development, became developed to that ex- 
tent that we see in some of the famous types of 
history such a woman as Bathsheba, one of the 
wives of David, a very remarkable woman, who 
held her ascendency over David to the end, and 
who even won over to her, you remember, the pro- 
phet Nathan, who had accused David for the 
murder of her husband and his marriage with 
her. She did this, and manipulated Nathan to 
win the throne of Israel for her son Solomon. 
Indeed, I think, in many of the families of the 
age, in which it was the custom to have poly- 
gamous family, we find a dominant woman’s char- 
acter reaching that state of control in which we 
may believe that she achieved, doubtless, a monog- 
amous family by her own will. We have it, for 
instance, that Ahab had no other wife than Jeze- 
bel. Doubtless Jezebel saw to it that he didn’t 
have another legal wife, although we are told of 
She was the real 
You remem- 


his fifty sons and daughters. 
king of Israel, the genius of Israel. 
ber that Elijah ran from Jezebel, but he never 


ran from Ahab. So, indeed, in that fully drawn 
person of Rebecca, we find, again, a beautiful 
wife, to whom guile was the only weapon, and 
she succeeds; her favorite, Jacob, supplanted 
Isaac’s favorite, Esau, and won the blessing. 

Why did she do what she did? Was it because 
she pitied the weaker of the two boys while the 
father favored the (outwardly) biggest son; or was 
it, perhaps, with the foresight of a politician, that 
she felt that the fortunes of the race would go 
with the intellectual man rather than with the 
wild blood of Ishmael and she felt called upon 
to give the greater chance of the family to Jacob? 
Dark heroines of this type glance through history: 
Sarah, queen of Ethiopia; the Medici, of Italy and 
of France; Cleopatra, of old Nile; even such a 
type as Shakespeare’s Juliet, who, could be coun- 
ted upon so long as one had her affections, but 
who, we fancy, might have developed something 
of dark terror as she grew older. 

It is a relief to come to the monogamous family, 
where one does not find those seats of jealousy 
and disharmony among the wives and children 
which the polygamous family carries inherent in 
its institutions; and it is with the times of this 
state of the home that our German ancestors first 
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came upon the stage of history. I think that 
Tacitus’ Germania is the most magnificent tribute 
which a civilized country ever gave to an un- 
civilized country; and we might well be proud of 
those virtues which Tacitus chronicles among the 
early Germans, among which chastity is one of 
the foremost. This may not have come from 
a higher ethical standard: it may have been due 
to circumstances, but the result was the same, an 
inherent ideality, a love of freedom and of law, 
an honor of woman, and a recognition of woman 
as a responsible unit in society. The history of 
the Teutonic peoples has been one long ascent, 
from the beginning of their emergence from those 
German marshes, on up into the history of the An- 
glo-Saxon nations. One by one we have thrown 
off our crimes and our brutalities. We have, I 
think, loved truth better than has any other race; 
and we have suffered more bitterly, without going 
back upon truth, than did the Greek when he dei- 
fied his sense of beauty, than did the Roman 
when he let his conquests slip through his fingers; 
and it is with that conception of this freedom 
and law and truth that we have such conceptions 
of womanhood as our Brunhildas, our Dinah Mor- 
rises, our Lona Hessels and our Marcellas and it is 
in answer to this recognition of truth that from 
1215, when the magna charta was wrenched from 
King John, the whole history of Anglo-Saxon 
nations has been characterized for expanding 
representation, down to the rebellion of England, 
of the women of England, to-day. 

Now, we know that all these institutions of 
society and of the home that persisted after cent- 
uries are about us to-day, from the wilds of 
Africa, through those closed harems of Persia 
and Turkey, into the open laxities of Italy, up 
through the determined stand of France, into the 
struggle for emancipation of the English and 
American women to-day; an emancipatory move- 
ment which locally ends in demanding the ballot; 
and we have had great types of political women, 
in which the old tendency of indirection has been 
vying with the modern tendency of direct energy 
which craves representation through open and 
honest expression. 

In Elizabeth Tudor, we find a wonderful com- 
bination of the tyranny of the Tudors, that dark, 
sinister, self-contained tyranny of Henry VII; 
along with the abstruse, open tyranny of Henry 
VIII; and, side by side, those diplomatic qualities 
which she inherited from her mother: at all times 
a courageous and a successful woman, the stran- 
gest combination of royalty and of squalor that 
ever sat upon a throne; and this combination ci 
royalty and of squalor resulting from that in- 
d'rection, the unhappiest phase of woman’s history 


and of woman’s character which has survived 
from the circumstances in which she has bee: 
placed. That struggle is going on among th 
women of to-day. 

I wish to call your attention to certain bodies 
of women in America to-day, enlisted in Amer- 
ican politics, who still are obliged to express 
themselves indirectly; although they are strug- 
gling for the sincerity of the direct method. 
First, if you please, you will glance at the teachers 
of the country—the devices to which they have 
been driven because of their political nonentity. 
Nine-tenths of the teachers of this country are 
women. In your great Eastern cities the minimum 
wage of a secondary school teacher varies from 
about $450.00 a year up to say $600.00 in some 
of your highest taxed cities; but it most generally 
is $450.00 a year, at the very time when there is 
more demand upon the profession of teaching 
than there ever has been in the world before, and 
when the increase in the cost of living is upon us 
to a tragic degree. 

The increase in the cost of living of the Chicago 
teacher during the last dozen years has been 44%; 
while the increase in wage has been 9°4.%; and 
they are not getting a living wage in the larger 
Eastern cities, for the demands which are put 
upon them. Now they have federated. They 
federated in Chicago in the ’90’s; and when they 
were driven, step by step, to that point when 
they were either going to be crushed out of exist- 
ence or were going to gain friends, then they did 
that thing which aroused so much comment 
through the country: they federated with the 
labor unions of the country. A few weeks ago 
the teachers of Buffalo did the same thing: or- 
ganized, and federated wth the labor unions. 
The teachers of Denver have done the same thing. 
I know that the teachers in some six other 
American cities are getting ready to do the same 
thing. Now, whether you favor this evolution or 
not, you are bound to see that where the woman 
in the antique family added her genius and ability 
to the direct expression of one man, these com- 
bined teachers to-day are adding their genius to 
the direct expression of a couple of hundred thou- 
sand of men. 

It is the indirect method still, but in the open, 
and asking for a chance to express themselves 
directly; and it is very significant that those 
bedies of women who within the last ten years 
have been said to be in Canger of feminizing this 
country, have been obliged to affiliate with work- 
ingmen. What kind of an effect upon their femi- 
nizing characteristics do you thnk that affiliation 
is going to bring about? It is going to do, among 
the educators of the country, exactly what is be- 
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ing done within our schools, in the curriculums, 
by the unity of industrial and cultural education, 
and its results may be beneficent beyond what we 
dream. But a more dramatic exhibition of the 
struggle of woman to-day is seen in that ex- 
perience of the shirt-waist makers in New York 
last winter, which began with a few hundred 
ge rls; which over night became 10,000; which in 
a few weeks became 40,000; and which enlisted 
the sympathy of women in other ranks of life. 

The labor unions are illustrating another phase 
of combination which is going on in our country 
to-day among women. Now, if there had been 
a trust in the shirt-waist trade, that shirt-waist 
strike could not have occurred. The labor unions 
among the women have been driven out, for in- 
stance, of the great packing industries in Chicago, 
and Slav and Polack women who are content with 
less than a living wage, are taking the pos'tions 
which formerly were occupied by German and by 
Irish women; but the quietus is merely tempor- 
ary ; and when those Slav and Polack women, with 
their burden of immemorial oppression, are 
aroused, we will have a more profound exhibition 
of industrial action made by women than we have 
at present. 

I want to just suggest the placing, here, if I 
may, the modern conception of warfare over 


against the conception of warfare of which my 


predecessor spoke. The modern industrial war- 
fare, although it is warfare, does differ in some 
vital respects. The old method was one of active 
aggression, military warfare; the industrial war- 
fare is one of passivity, of silence and inaction. 
The old method produced an army of idlers, work- 
ing only in time of war, and inactive in time of 
peace: the industrial warfare is made up of an 
army of workers, who are working in time of 
peace and who are idle only in time of war. It 
is intellectually grander, as a method of warfare, 
if you are going to believe in warfare, than is the 
military; and I believe that it might be quite as 
effective. The thing we are afraid of in modern 
warfare is the reversion to the old type which 
lurks continually behind it; but it is to be observed 
that the industrial warfare is one in which women 
may share. I am not at all sure but that when 
it comes to sitting still, doing nothing, women 
are better at it even than are men. 

I want to speak of the third body of women, 
the great army of normal women in the homes 
in America to-day, who are typified in our great 
women’s clubs of the country. Now, these clubs 
rose out of little travel and literary and art clubs, 
into the great department clubs of to-day which 
are concerned largely with civic problems. These 
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are the clubs which are establishing our juvenile 
courts, which are getting our child labor laws, 
which are correcting infant mortality and beauti- 
fying the cities; but, again, they are obliged to 
express themselves indirectly, and through such 
political influence as they can sway; and there 
is consequently a waste of energy by means of 
this indirection, to say nothing of the effect upon 
both the men and the women themselves. 

The last phase of woman in politics upon which 
I wish to touch is that which has been suggested 
already by the eloquence of the preceding speaker, 
in the tortures of the political activities. I have 
passed, myself, from the gossip of the sewing 
circle, in which I was never very adept, to the 
politics of the library, in which perhaps I am 
no more adept. I speak (because I must) only 
from the standpoint of the politics of the library; 
but I have a great sympathy with those American 
men, those good citizens in our Anglo-Saxon race 
to-day, who oppose themselves to granting the 
ballot to women because they do not wish women 
to have to undergo that torture of the soul which 
comes, I believe, to a man of high ideals who goes 
into our political arena to-day and refuses to com- 
promise. 

Our citizens among men know what the dis- 
crepancy is between the ideal democracy and the 
actual conditions around us. They have tried, 
doubtless, before their own ideals were hurt, to 
do some reforming themselves, and perhaps they 
have withdrawn from politics, not wishing to risk 
their business or their own profession; perhaps 
thev have girded up their loins and, loathing the 
very weapons which they used, have fought fire 
with fire; or, perhaps they have gone on as some 
of your body have, turning always the other cheek. 
From the standpoint of the politician of the 
library the grandeur of your body becomes his- 
torical, because you will not compromise. We all 
draw the lines somewhere; but he who does not 
draw the line, but who persistently turns the 
other cheek, may die in the flesh, but, being lifted 
up, draws all eyes towards him. I wish, indeed, 
that our country might have a legislature of 
Friends of that stamp; and even if it resulted in 
a country of our size and numbers being wiped 
off the face of the globe through the military 
creation of another country, I don’t know that 
our country might offer a finer spectacle to the 
Think 
of a country of this size standing, indeed, for 


| peace measures, being a magnet to draw the eyes 


of all succeeding times towards it! 
Now, indeed, the fire of these born children of 
politics is the fire which we upon the threshold 
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of the political arena must meet. And not until 
we are in their politics will we know what these 
men have been dreading for us and have been 
talking to us about. They dread it as much as 
our ancestors would have dreaded to let their 
wives and daughters go on the field of battle. 
Perhaps they dread it more. It is just that which 
we must meet. We will find ourselves bewildered, 
we will turn faint and sick, we will wish we never 
had gone in, we will look around us for advice, 
we will not be satisfied with the advice which 
we get; but out of that, bewilderment there will 
gradually dawn upon us certain things, and we 
will begin to estimate people and situations by 
our own judgment, not by hearsay or by guess; 
we will form very different alliances from those 
which we are forming to-day. We will be very 
humble in the presence of some who have seemed 
to us eccentric; we will have much more charity 
than we have now for the mistakes of the strong; 
we will not waste sentimental sympathy on those 
who deserve none; we will, indeed, learn that edu- 
cational value for which you stand, the wisdom 
of turning the other cheek. And when our sons 
see us doing that in a field in which we are no 
longer regarded as outs‘ders, then they will not 
regard that dogma as something theoretical which 
they learn at their mother’s knee, but they will 
respect the philosophy and the practical philoso- 
pher. But I feel very modest in speaking of this 
phase of politics to you who have stood so grand- 
ly for non-resistance, for scriptural policy, for 
responsibility of men and women, for educational 
expansion. I merely wish to say to you, God 
speed! 











































GENERAL DISCUSSION. 






THE CHAIRMAN: These two phases of the 
same subject that have been before us this even- 
ing, are now open for discussion by the members 
of the Conference. 

HENRY M. HAVILAND, New York, N. Y.: I 
would like to make a suggestion. That is, that we 
make an exception of this evening as to discus- 
sion. We have heard two able addresses; it seems 
to me that if the discussion should be opened, it 
would be the other sort of a discussion: our force 
of strength might be dissipated. I wish to sug- 
gest to have no discussion; to try how it seems 
to hear addresses and to act. 
unity.] 














































[Expressions of 


THE CHAIRMAN: The wish of the Conference 
is to have no discussion upon these papers, or 
these addresses: and that is the course that will 
be followed. We will therefore look towards an 
adjournment. 

(Adjourned at 9.46 P. M.) 
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Third-day, Seventh Month, 12th. 
NINTH SESSION, 10 A. M. 


THE CHAIRMAN: We have a very full and in- 
teresting session this morning, bringing before us 
some of the practical work that the Society of 
Friends has undertaken in the past two years. 

The work of the Philanthropic Committee will 
be introduced by the chairman of that committee, 
Charles F. Underhill, of Brooklyn. 


PHILANTHROPIC INTERESTS. 


[A summary of reports of the departments of philan- 
thropic activity was read. Instead of this summary the 
reports are here given in full, as follows:] 

WORK AMONG WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 

Reports have been received from six of the Yearly 
Meetings in answer to requests for an account of the 
work done along the lines of this department. Two of 
these report no Superintendent and no work done as an 
organized department, but state that “when women and 
children ‘need looking after, the matter is attended to by 


other departments.” From the other reports the fol- 
lowing extracts are taken: 








FROM NEW YORK, 

A sewing society has been maintained that has helped 
local charities and the Southern Schools. The work of 
the Friendly Hand has been continued. This society has 
assisted families in their homes, trying to do this with- 
out pauperizing them, and has been instrumental in hav- 
ing a drinking fountain placed in Borough Hall. Help 
has also been given needy families by Friends’ Aid As- 
soication and sewing given to poor women by Friends’ 
Employment Society. Each of these Societies has re- 
ceived an endowment of $5,000.00 from the estate of 
Phebe Anna Thorne. This will be of great assistance 
in enabling the societies to extend their work. A grow- 
ing necessity for summer work is felt, owing to the 
absence of so many people from the cities during that 
season. During the past year, the employment of a 
young man from Swarthmore who taught boys who were 
too large to attend the summer school in former years 
when there was no such teacher, greatly aided in this 
work, The new work reported is: The establishment 
by the endowment in the will of Lydia A. Lockwood of 
a bed in the Hospital for Incurables. This is occupied 
by women whose ancestors were Friends. As an out- 
growth of the summer kindergarten in New York, a 
sewing class for girls and a boys’ club were held each 
week. A summer kindergarten was held in Brooklyn 
school house, and a playground maintained in the school 
yard. There is also a playground at Flushing, where an 
average of over 250 children have an opportunity to 
play. There is a general feeling of encouragement in 
the report. 


FROM PHILADELPHIA. 


The reports from all quarters of the field show sewing 
circles where garments are made and the women paid 
for their labor, the garments then being given to other 
needy ones, thus reaching a double number. Shoes, food 
and coal are distributed during the cold weather, and 
ice and milk are supplied in the summer. Many lives 
are brightened with gifts of flowers and little trips to 
the parks and the country. In some districts the younger 
members are endeavoring to reach the erring girls of 
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the section by establishing meetings at the House of 
Refuge and Poor House and in various stores and fac- 
tories, showing by example as well as precept, that “an 
honorable upright life is more than show and vanity.” 
Acting upon the thought that intemperance is largely 
the cause of delinquency in children, it was decided to 
add temperance to the work of probation carried on 
jointly with Friends of the other branch. Our Agent, 
acting under the Juvenile Court and doing preventive 
and temperance work, has found her labors successful 
and is able to see results. The Settlement House with 
its Savings Fund and Library and friendly visitors con- 
tinues to be a power for good in the neighborhood where 
it is established, and is a centre from which the help- 
ing hand is held out to all who are in need. 





FROM BALTIMORE, 


The McKim Free Kindergarten is managed entirely by 
members of the Society, whose work among these chil- 
dren extends far beyond the school itself, carrying an 
influence for good into the homes and various kinds of 
help to the older members of the families. It is a little 
centre for every good influence. The Hollywood Chil- 
dren’s Summer Home and The Locust Point Social Set- 
tlement are both largely managed by our members. who 
give time and money to the work. Through the efforts 
of the managers of the Hollywood Home many children 
are taken to the country each summer, whose lives are 
also brightened in the winter by the various clubs and 
classes maintained at the Locust Point Settlement. There, 
too, mothers’ meetings and lectures to women are held 
and practical instruction given in all the various de- 
partments of housekeeping and homemaking. Purity 
work among girls, as carried on by the Maryland So- 
ciety for Social Hygiene, receives as much support as 
it is possible for our members to give. One of our mem- 
bers has been appointed to take charge of the work 
and has been most successful in her efforts to help 
young girls to know and to do the right. Help has been 
extended to Playground Associations, Reformatories and 
Homes and especially good work has been done by sev- 
eral of our members on the Police Matron Board. 





FROM INDIANA. 


Literature has been distributed, talks given and meet- 
ings held with both women and girls on the subject. of 
purity. This work has been carried on in the homes and 
in the schools, and has everywhere met with gratifying 
results. ‘Peace Day” was also observed by some of the 
schools. 


Genesee and Illinois report “no organized work” and 
from Ohio no report has been received. 

These reports speak for themselves and represent a 
much larger amount of work that never is reported. How 
much of help and cheer and real uplift have come into 
the lives of the needy around us can never be fully 
known, nor is it requisite that it should be known except 
to the One for whom it should be done. 


BERTHA JANNEY, Superintendent. 








PURITY. 


In reviewing the work of the past two years, it be- 
comes evident that the general interest in purity reform 
is growing rapidly. 

Philadelphia Yearly Meeting reports that their work 
consists in holding conferences, in giving lectures and 
in the distribution of literature. 

An appropriation was given to assist the Spring Street 
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Mission for colored children in its effort to rid the neigh- 
borhood of certain houses, which are a menace to the 
morals of the children and adults in that locality. 

The Purity Committee in hearty sympathy with the 


effort being made to stop the interstate traffic in women, 


recommended that the 
to Congress. 

A joint committee was therefore appointed to draft a 
memorial to and it produced the following 
petition which was adopted and directed to be forwarded 
in the name of the Yearly Meeting: 

“The Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of the Society of 
Friends, numbering about 11,000 members in Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey, Maryland and Delaware, now in ses- 
sion, has under consideration the evils of the white slave 
triffic, and we do earnestly urge the passage of the bills 
now before you, the Mann, the Alcott the 
ton bills.” 

The report. of Ohio Yearly Meeting states that public 
meetings have been held, literature has been distributed, 
and that some individual work along these various lines 
has been carried on. 

Illinois informs that sixty Mothers’ Meetings have 
been held. Through the combined efforts of the W. C. 
T. U., and the Yearly Meeting, 21,000 leaflets have been 
distributed, and of the “American Motherhood” 
and “Light” have been sent into many homes. This con- 
cern has been “Parents, give your children an 
education; that will prepare them for homemakers.” 

Gensee Yearly Meeting reports that. their efforts have 
been directed toward the suppression of the white slave 
traffic. 

Baltimore says: 

Our Meeting as such and our members individually 
encourage the work of the American Purity Alliance 
in its efforts to bring about the education of the young 


Yearly Meeting send a petition 


Congress, 


and Hamil- 


copies 


voiced, 


in the laws of sex, and in the effort to suppress the 
traffic in women. 

The successful efforts of Laura B. Garrett to bring 
moral education to the parents, to teachers and girls 


of Baltimore and Maryland should be a source of thank- 
fulness to all. This course of instruction numbered in 
its classes for the year, twelve hundred and ‘ninety wo- 
men, many of whom were parents or teachers; ten hun- 
dred and ninety-two children, and ten hundred and four- 
teen older girls. Many more have been reached indi- 
rectly. In this way results are attained and many have 
been saved to lives of usefulness. The motto of this 
work might be: “Prevention through education.” Bal- 
timore Yearly Meeting gives this reform its moral and 
financial support. 

In order to gain the broader view of what other agen- 
cies and organizations along this line are doing, we have 
consulted the Secretary of the American Purity Alliance, 
and the following facts have been taken from her report: 

While the American Purity Alliance is not a Friends’ 
organization, its work is of especial interest to this body 
because it founded by Aaron M. and Anna Rice 
Powell, and because its office staff and many of its active 
members are Friends. 

Some meetings have chosen to do their work for social 
purity through the These send their member- 
shin fees or through their representative 
with whom the Alliance secretary corresponds. In some 
localities individual Friends act as corresponding mem- 


was 


Alliance. 
contributions 


bers. These send newspaper clippings and other com- 


munications to the Alliance headquarters, and so keep the 
office staff in touch with This 


local movements. 


con- 
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nection with the Alliance is mutually helpful, and might 
be developed into a co-operative force of considerable ef- 
fectiveness. Assistance has been given to Friends who 
have written to the Alliance secretary to ask for sug- 
gestions in the preparation of programs for local con- 
ferences, or in a few instances to ask how individuals 
can work in their home neighborhoods. The librarian has 
furnished bibliographies to several Friends in schools 
and colleges, who are interested in moral education or in 
the teaching of sex hygiene. 

Elisabeth Stover, secretary of the Alliance, has re- 
cently been doing field work in some of the Western 
States and in Ontario. Her journeys have taken her to 
several neighborhoods where Friends reside, and to some 
of the monthly meetings. She reports that she has found 
opportunity for helpful service in many localities where 
Friends could do much needed work. “There is need,” 
she says, “for instruction for moral and hygienic teach- 
ing in both rural and urban districts. There is need for 
more wholesome amusements in neighborhoods where 
Friends might initiate playground movements or social 
centres. There is ‘need for intelligent inspection of gaols, 
courts and places where delinquents are held-during or 
after trial for misdemeanors. A big sister movement of 
the right kind could do much for girls, whose greatest 
need is a wise friend, but the friendship should be formed 
in time to prevent the acquaintance with gaols and 
courts.” 

Two of the most heart-breaking instances of the need 
of such friendly safeguarding were found in neighbor- 
hoods where Friends meetings are regularly held. At 
both places with very little care on the part of some- 
body interested in neighborhood welfare, the conditions 
might have been changed quite easily and a wave of 
moral devastation would have been checked before it 
brought. shame and sorrow to several bright young people. 

Of another Friends’ neighborhood the secretary writes: 
“These Friends are in a field of quite unusual opportu- 
nity. Two or three lines of interesting and inspiring 
work are being quite neglected, while some members of 
the monthly meeting complain that their young people 
are not interestea in Friends’ meetings. 

“In the short time that I was there, I learned enough 
about the conditions to make me fear that if something 
isn’t done soon for that little colony, at the other end 
of the town, something will happen that will shock the 
good people of that neighborhood into action that won’t 
be friendly. I can’t help feeling that the Friends there 
are missing a golden opportunity. Perhaps they would 
see it if it were not so close.” 

This sets us wondering if there may not be a good 
many such opportunities. 

If Friends could realize that the best kind of social 
purity work (that of keeping the atmosphere of the 
home, the school, the neighborhood and the municipality 
clear and wholesome) could be done in a hundred beau- 
tiful ways, we should have reports for our next Gen- 
eral Conference, that would be full of sunlight. It is 
because the constructive work has been neglected. It is 
largely because some of the most beautiful and divine 
things of life are ignored, and because we shirk our duty 
to our neighbor’s family, that the word “purity” has 
come to be associated with shadow and shame. 

Why do we wait for social currents to become polluted 
and to form stagnant pestilential pools, before we begin 
to do social purity work in our home neighborhoods? 

It was the prophetic vision and the inner light that 
led Aaron M. Powell to initiate a men’s abolition move- 
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ment when negro slavery was abolished in America. 

He knew the menace of the white slave traffic long 
before that term was coined, and strove with the heroic 
band of new abolitionists of Europe to anticipate and 
prevent its invasion of America. 

If there had been one hundred, perhaps if there had 
been even ten men like Aaron M. Powell to work as he 
worked, there would have been no such stain on the 
national records, as the report presented by the Immi- 
gration Commissions Committee, appointed to investigate 
the white slave traffic in this country. 

If the members of this Friends’ General Conference 
choose to do it, they can make the American Purity Al- 
liance a power for righteousness on this continent, that 
will be felt throughout the world, and an uplift to the 
two great nations represented in this body. 

MARY TRAVILLA, Superintendent. 


DEMORALIZING PUBLICATIONS. 

Owing to illness last year the superintendent was not 
able to keep in touch with those who are laboring for 
the purification of the press. Reports received this year 
are very encouraging. A gratifying feature of the work 
is the increased interest shown by organized bodies such 
as Women’s Clubs, Civic Clubs, and others working along 
those lines. 

In February, 1910, Chicago post office condemned more 
than 25,000 comic valentines on the ground that they were 
objectionable. In Cincinnati on May 26th of this year, 
the International Poster Printers’ Association of the 
United States and Canada declared “we will not print 
anything that a reputable newspaper or magazine would 
reject.” 

One of the most encouraging reports comes from the 
Baltimore Friends’ Press Association. Active, aggressive 
work has been carried on and a great deal of educational 
work accomplished by means of printed reports and letters 
asking moral assistance in the work. 

Excellent work along the same line has been done by 
the sub-committee of the Philadelphia Yearly Meeting’s 
Committee on Philanthropic Labor. Whenever it has 
seemed advisable to bring the subject forward at any 
time, all have been urged to a greater activity and 
earnestness in this direction. 

The superintendent would again urge Friends to en- 
deavor to arrange in their respective localities for a 
reasonable supervision of moving picture shows, cheap 
theatres and kindred amusements. If each community 
had sufficient interest in community affairs and would 
seek to endeavor to raise the standard of life for all by 
providing only the best interests much of the work of 
mere objection would be done away with. Our ideal 
should be to so fill the life with legitimate duties that 
all else shall pass away. As various communities seek 
to supply healthy, sane and useful forms of activity for 
youthful spirits, minds thus trained will respond naturally 
to those things which uplift and purify. 

FLORENCE H. TITTENSOR, Superintendent. 


TEMPERANCE. 

The work of the past two years, as reported by the 
several superintendents, is condensed in the following 
statements, classified by Yearly Meetings. 

PHILADELPHIA. 

This Yearly Meeting, through Charles Palmer, reports 
considerable activity. In the first place a special com- 
mittee was appointed to look after liquor legislation in 
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Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Delaware. This committee 
attended to the labors of its appointment. Literature 
has been circulated, and several meetings and conferences 
have been held at which some phase of the subject was 
considered. In nearly every quarterly meeting definite 
work has been performed, and in most. of them conferences 
were held. Attempts were made especially in New Jersey 
to induce legislators to support a local option law, and 
other temperance measures. An evening meeting in the 
interest of temperance was held during Yearly Meeting 
week, in both 1909 and 1910. 
INDIANA, 

R. O. James, chairman of the Indiana Yearly Meet- 
ing’s legislative temperance committee, reports valuable 
and effective work done, especially during the last ses- 
sion of the state legislature. Many members of the 
committee were on hand, laboring diligently to prevent 
the repeal of the local option law. The law was retained, 
and has resulted in driving the legalized liquor traffic 
from nearly three-fourths of the state. This year ener- 
getic work is being done in many counties to send 
representatives to the next legislature that will ensure 
the retention of the local option law, and it is hoped 
sufficient strength may be developed to make the whole 
state of Indiana dry territory. The results of local option, 
so far have been eminently satisfactory, the economic 
advantages being most marked in bringing more home 
comforts, wherever the saloons have been abolished. 

BALTIMORE, 

Benjamin H. Miller reports: The Temperance sec- 
tion of the Philanthropic Committee of Baltimore Yearly 
Meeting has done little or nothing as a committee, since 
the last Yearly Meeting, but many of our members have 
been active in the W. C. T. U. and Anti-Saloon League, 
the two most effective organizations working for the 
advancement of the cause. 

During the last winter when our legislature was in 
session, our members did their full share in bringing 
pressure to bear upon the members of that body to secure 
a state-wide county local option law, but without success, 
though it came within one vote of passing the House 
of Delegates, and had it secured a majority there, its 
advocates think it would have passed the Senate. 

GENESEE, 

Reporting for this Yearly Meeting, Isaac Wilson says 
that not much independent work has been done by mem- 
bers of our Society. Friends, however, have been active 
in co-operation with temperance organizations in various 
lines of effort to remove the drink evil. 

ILLINOIS. 

M. Amanda Mills, superintendent of temperance of 
this Yearly Meeting, reports more than usual activity. 
Members of the legislature were communicated with, and 
asked to support pending temperance bills. Literature 
in considerable quantity has been distributed. Efforts 
were made to secure a better observance of the Scientific 
Temperance Instruction Law. The superintendent during 
one year wrote fifty letters, and sent out sixty-five 
hundred pages of literature. She says that the people 
seem to be more awake on the liquor issue, and she 
believes there is a gradual development towards better 
conditions. 

NEW YORK. 

Friends in this Yearly Meeting have in the main exer- 
cised their influence in co-operation with the existing and 
well organized temperance organizations. The superin- 


tendent, by personal letter, urged a number of Friends to 
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write their senators and members of assembly, asking 
them to support bills pending in the legisalture, restricting 
the liquor traffic. 

Early in 1909, we published a sixteen-page pamphlet, 
“The Liquor Problem; A View and a Review.” This 
has been quite extensively used by the different superin- 
tendents, and others. It may still be had for distribution 
for the cost of postage. The main object of this publi- 
cation is to inform Friends as to the character and status 
of the problem with which they have to deal. 

The superintendent has endeavored to keep in touch 
with the field, and has personally co-operated wherever 
way opened. He has delivered about forty addresses on 
some phase of the liquor question during the past two 
years, some in connection with local option campaigns, 
and ten addresses to the pupils in public and private 
schools. 

HENRY W. WILBUR, Superintendent. 


TOBACCO. 

Since the last biennial we have printed and distributed 
eleven thousand copies of a cigarette book-mark, copies of 
which have gone through hands of school principals and 
superintendents to school boys. Distribution has been 
made from points in California to points in New Jersey; 
the line of distribution being attenuated, of course, except- 
ing in Illinois, where many schools have been supplied 

Most. cordial letters have been received from school 
superintendents, regarding their usefulness. It is the 
belief of the superintendent, that a wider circulation of 
such book-marks is desirable, and he recommends that the 
Philanthropic Committee issue twenty-five thousand to 
use aS way opens. 

In Indiana an attempt has been made to systematize 
work of eradicating the use of tobacco among Friends. 

In Maryland, meetings are waging war against use and 
cultivation. Farmers are being instructed 
substitute plants that are better than tobacco. 

Philadelphia Yearly Meeting has printed for distribu- 
tion 10,000 copies of a leaflet entitled, “To Smoke Or 
Not To Smoke”; and the same number of pamphlets 
entitled, ‘Tobacco and the Individual.” The former was 
prepared by Elizabeth Lloyd and the latter by Dr. 
Joshua D. Janney. In Wilmington, Delaware, use has 
been made of the Law and Order League to check the 
increase of the cigarette habit. 

Addresses and other 
been reported. 

It is my belief that the economic argument should be 
urged against tobacco. The American boy cares less about 
the color of his lungs or the action of his heart and cares 
more about his chances to make money and his “getting 
on” socially among his comrades and with his employer. 

ALBERT S. MILLS, Superintendent. 


regarding 


isolated individual work has 


WORK AMONG COLORED PEOPLE. 

Some of our quaint old time Friendly phrases seem to 
us, to-day unmeaning—archiac, in fact. Some still retain 
their value. Among them all, none seems to more truly 
fit present conditions—to more exactly define twentieth 
century feeling and longing than our ancient query, “Do 
Friends give to children under their care, an education 
to fit them for business?” An education to fit children 
for business, is what educators and parents of the present 
day are asking for—in fact, are clamoring for. It seems 
a little strange that in this country, the first schools to 
systematically do this, were the schools for the freedman. 
A realization of his condition, without capital, without 
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tools, with no knowledge of the world, led his friends 
soon after the close of the Civil War, after a short experi- 
ence of teaching from books alone to endeavor to give 
him “learning to fit him for business.” The schools of 
South Carolina in which Friends are interested were not 
sluggish in this respect. The Schofield school taught 
its pupils the dignity of work before Hampton was in 
existence. People ask now, “why need we longer help 
Why can not the negro educate himself?” 
The question implies a thoughtlessness that makes it 
difficult to answer. I can only ask in reply, “Does any 
class in the community north or south, in free school or 
college, pay for its own education?” The large endow- 
ments upon colleges is the answer to my question. I 
might add that the Afro-American claims that in some 
sections of the south, he not only pays in taxes for his 
own schools but helps to educate the white children. 

Statistics prove that while in many sections of the south 
the educational facilities are not what. they ought to be, 
in any class of children the advance in the schools for the 
colored child has not kept pace with the increased advan- 
tage for the white child. South Carolina spends six 
times as much on each white child’s schooling as she 
does on each colored child. North Carolina appropriates 
only $1.50 a year for a black child’s education. If the 
negro is to have even a smattering chance of an education, 
the work of the south in her free schools must be supple- 
mented by northern philanthropy. All of our Yearly 
Meetings report some money and some barrels sent to 
Laing and Schofield schools but the reports from several 
seem entirely inadequate to the needs of the schools and 
the financial ability of the Friendly communities. The 
schools need much larger contributions than they have 
received during the past two years. 

While we hear much of race prejudice in the south, 
it is the race prejudice in the north to which I desire 
especially to call your attention. We meet just ‘now in 
a time of race ferment. Because two big animals made 
“in the image of the living God” chose to pommel each 
other for the sake of game, and the man with the black 
skin could pommel harder and longer than the man with 
the white skin, innocent and helpless colored men, women 
and children all over our country are being assaulted. 
When we read that, in the northern state of New Jersey, 
a child is refused school privileges because her great, 
great, great, great grandmother was a negress, making 
her 1-128 part black—when in the ‘northern state of 
Maine, a graduate of Dartmouth College, having passed 
the Civil Service examination, and been appointed to 
United States Geological Survey, is refused work upon 
arrival because he is of negro descent,—is it not our 
duty to ask, “What are Friends doing to stem the tide 
of ‘northern prejudice?” 

It is therefore encouraging to be able to say that the 
reports indicate that many meetings are doing their duty 
in this respect. 


these schools? 


Baltimore reports two Monthly Meetings having a care 
over their neighborhood schools. Also that Friends 
labored hard and with success to prevent the disfranchise- 
ment of negroes in Maryland. 

From the Philadelphia report I quote: 

“Our committee has pursued its usual lines of activity, 
but has also extended them, very considerably, during the 
past two years. We have used our influence in behalf 
of the Laing and Schofield Schools in South Carolina 
as heretofore and have contributed to the Taylor Lane 
Hospital, through Dr. Matilda Evans, a colored physician 
of Columbia, South Carolina. 
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“We have contributed toward the expenses of the Spring 
Street Mission, Home for Aged aind Infirm Colored People, 
‘Sarah Ann White Home’ the ‘Downingtown Industrial 
and Agricultural School’ at Downingtown, Pa., and The 
Outing Fund for Colored Children of Starr Centre, 
Philadelphia. We have paid part of the salary of a colored 
trained nurse, who visits the public schools for colored 


children in Philadelphia. Her services have been publicly 
acknowledged by Professor Brumbaugh and by the parents 
and teachers of the children; but so far, she has not been 
regularly appointed to the position; as only white women 
receive the appointment. 

Indiana reports strong efforts of Friendly communities 
to uplift their Afro-American neighbors through pro- 
viding opportunity for self help. They have distributed 
reading matter among colored children and have taken 
from the libraries, “The Leopard’s Spots” and substituted 
books by H. B. Stowe and Octave Thanet in its place. 
This they have done for “the education of the white popu- 
lation,” as they find “the amount of ignorance, indiffer- 
ence and strong race prejudice both alarming and dis- 
couraging.” 

It seems strange that Friends, descendants of men and 
women who were willing, if need be, to sacrifice their 
lives to free the slaves, in this country, should allow them- 
selves to be influenced by this demoralizing book and the 
others of its kind by the same author. But so the reports 
state, that in Friends’ neighborhoods contributions to 
southern schools have fallen off because of these books. 
Oh, my friends, what does that mean? Have we so far 
forgotten the past, so far forgotten what. slavery was, 
that we let a man who boasts that his father was the 
instigator of the Ku Klux Klan influence us against a 
whole race by horrible stories? 

No class of people is free from faults. If one of the 
greatest among the lower class of colored people is licen- 
tiousness, is it not easy to trace it directly back to the 
teaching and practices of slavery times, and to the treat- 
ment of colored women by whites, up to the present time? 
What ye sow, that shall ye surely reap. This nation sowed 
the wind in slavery days. It must reap the whirlwind. 
Are Friends to make no stronger efforts than they are 
doing now, to arouse in this country a sense of justice for 
the negro? When a prominent New York lawyer says 
frankly to a jury that he does not expect a fair deal 
for his colored client—he knows they are all prejudiced 
against the colored man—he is himself so prejudiced he 
only asks “a dog’s chance” for the man, because a faithful 
dog receives fair treatment,—oh, my friends, have we not 
a stern duty in this race question? 

“A dog’s chance” for a race that, with nothing to start 
on, in forty years has accumulated $500,000,000 worth 
of property; that has 40,000 students in college; 16,000 
clergymen; 4,000 musicians; 17,000 physicians; 1,000 law- 
yers; 300 journalists; 236 artists; 82 bankers and 52 
architects. The negroes are adapted to agriculture and 
there are 2,000,000 engaged in this pursuit. owning farm 
property which will average about $300 to a family. 
Think what this means for forty years work, and yet 
we must ask for this people only “a dog’s chance.” Where 
is our boasted Anglo-Saxon love of fair play? In the 
words of Indiana report, “Friends who have few of them, 
or prejudice to overcome, must uphold by example as well 
as precept. the great principle set forth in our Declaration 
o1 Independence that every human being has a right to 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness.” 

ANNA M. JACKSON, Superintendent. 
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GAMBLING AND KINDRED VICES. 

We believe the question of gambling is receiving more 
earnest consideration than ever before, by all the better 
class of people, but. it has been difficult to gather the 
work which has been done by our Society, or by this com- 
mittee as in most of the Yearly Meetings this question is 
not taken up separately from other lines of our philan- 
thropic work. It seems to blend so closely with other 
needed reforms. 

Baltimore’s committee reports satisfactory work done 
in suppressing gambling on some of their county fair 
grounds. 

Genesee reports work done along this line in connection 
with other religious organizations, but so far have not 
been able to reach desired results, but are hopeful that 
the efficient efforts of interested earnest workers may be 
able to accomplish that for which they are laboring. 

Other committees have done work but, as one report 
states, it must be a personal work rather than committee 
work if this evil is banished from our land. If the child 
is taught ‘not to expect something for nothing, but to 
always be willing to give value received and to desire 
nothing but what rightly belongs to it, many a young 
man would be saved from the gambler’s den; so many of 
these habits are formed by the child unnoticed by parents, 
or with little thought of after results, the habit thus 
innocently formed too often hangs to them through life. 

We believe in calling things by their right names and 
that the present methods which are practiced in chambers 
of commerce and boards of trade in dealing in options are 
nothing more or less than gambling and should be so 
called and considered by all; in fact we consider it the 
worst form of gambling when we allow men to gamble 
on, or create fictitious values on, the bread of our people. 

OLIVER WILSON, Superintendent. 


PRISON REFORM. 

All of the Yearly Meetings have Committees on Prison 
Reform, Philadelphia appointing such a committee since 
the last Conference. Reports have been received from 
all but two of the Yearly Meetings. Ohio refers to the 
establishment of boys’ and girls’ houses in many of the 
counties of the state, also of maintenance of Juvenile 
Courts. In Philadelphia Yearly Meeting much work has 
been done in endeavoring to improve the condition of the 
jails in localities. In Wilmington, Delaware, a 
school has been maintained in the jail and the prisoners 
looked after upon their discharge. 

The superintendent in Illinois Yearly Meeting reports: 
In Illinois, as well as in several of the other states 
embraced by Illinois Yearly Meeting, States’ Attorneys 
are paid by fees. Such fees are large enough that the 
States’ Attorney is over-zealous in securing conviction. 
This sometimes takes the form of inducing the prisoner 
to waive a trial by jury, or to plead guilty at once “to 
avoid delays.” We are interesting ourselves with the 
problem that is involved. We believe the fee system is 
bad, and think that States’ Attorneys should be paid 
a salary with the view that they should work in interests 
of justice. 

In Illinois, as well as in several other states in the 
central west, sheriffs are paid fees for boarding prisoners, 
the per diem being fixed by the County Board. It has 
been discovered that some sheriffs make a great deal of 
money off of the county by boarding prisoners. This 
may be gotten at through the County Board, in part. The 
bad feature of the arrangement, is the effect of the system 
upon the sheriffs. A wrong attitude toward prisoners is 


some 
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developed and we find that it is very rare that. the sheriff 
takes advantage of a discretionary authority to let prisoners 
go under our pauper acts. In case of fines, the sheriff's 
duty is to collect by levying on any property that may be 
found within the county. When he uses the maximum 
time for ascertaining facts, the evidence is strong that he 
is interested unduly, in mere detention of the prisoner 
rather than in matters of justice. We have been attempt- 
ing to correct this. 

On the assumption that “idleness breeds mischief” I 
have been visiting our county jail, weekly, since our last 
Yearly Meeting, with a view to get employment for men 
who are coming out of jail. 

Some attempt has been made to crystallize public senti- 
ment in behalf of Children’s Courts. In the majority of 
cities of the central west, children are taken to County 
Courts, whereas special courts have proven very much 
more suitable. 

In New York, the Women’s Committee of New York 
Monthly Meeting has co-operated with the Women’s Muni- 
cipal League in regard to the care of women prisoners. 
In New York City, they have advocated a house of deten- 
tion for women, and reforms in Magistrates’ Courts. A bill 
regulating inferior courts has become a law which greatly 
improves many conditions in these courts. It contains, 
however, a provision for the medical examination of cer- 
tain women which was strongly opposed by the committee, 
as it was thought to be an entering for the state regu- 
lation of prostitution. 


GENESEE YEARLY MEETING. 


A great advance in the treatment of prisoners has 
been inaugurated by the Ontario Government during the 
past year. The site, which was selected by a member of 
our Society, of 800 acres lying near the city of Guelph, 
as described by said person, as well as the objects which 
led to the movement, and the prospective plans as con- 
ceived by the Provincial Secretary, Hon. Mr. Hanna, are 
given in the following paper, which we submit as a part of 
our Society’s work in this line; the writer having been in 
close touch with the movement from its inception. 


PRISON REFORM IN ONTARIO, 


It is a pleasure to be able to state that those having 
the management of the inmates of our provincial prison 
are attempting new methods of procedure, which we be- 
lieve are for the betterment of all concerned. Those per- 
sons in Ontario who have been convicted of wrong doing 
and have been sentenced to a term of confinement of less 
than two years have heretofore been sent to the central 
prison located in the city of Toronto. The amount of 
land in connection with this institution has been very 
limited. The inmates were confined within high walls 
and although some work was furnished, this was largely 
confined to the manufacture of woodenware, cordage, such 
as binder twine and supplies for the hospitals and other 
institutions. It is the present intention to place the 
prisoners on a much larger area of land, to give them 
plenty of outside labor, to bring them more into contact 
with nature and to place them as much as possible upon 
their honor. With these and other objects in view, many 
farms were examined and a site near Guelph was 
selected. Eight hundred acres of land were purchased 
about five months ago, and a few of the inmates of the 
central prison were brought from Toronto and started 
to work on the farm in the erection of temporary build- 
ings, and in sowing the spring crops. At present about 
fifty of the “trusties,” as they are called, are on the 
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farm and one hunderd more are expected to arrive in a 
few days. It is the intention to have the inmates erect 
all the permanent buildings, underdrain and beautify the 
farm, farm vegetables and fruits, grow 
forest tree seedlings for replanting the waste lands of the 


grow crops, 


Province, to crush stone by machinery for shipping out. 


to improve the roads of Ontario, etc. 

The old plan of dark, dismal, damp cells, total confine- 
ment and comparative idleness is passing away and the 
introduction of light dry cells, partial liberty and whole- 
some, active, purifying, renumerative work is taking its 
place. 

We believe the latter plan to be decidedly the better 
of the two, both for the individuals themselves, and for 
the people as a whole. It tends to develop the good that 
is in the individual and to encourage a fresh start along 
better lines of living. The governmert of Ontario deserves 
much credit for endeavors for the improvement of the 
wrong doers and we believe their labors will have a very 


wholesome influence. 


3altimore reports as follows: 


We have in Baltimore, a Juvenile Court and a system 
of parole officers. 

There are eight police station houses in Baltimore, two 
matrons to each and two or three substitute matrons with 
a superintendent of matrons over them, there is also a 
Women’s Board of Police Matrons, a_ self-constituted 
board. 

We have no place of detention for prisoners other than 
station house or jail and earnest effort is being made to 
have one, the great necessity for one being felt. 

Some of our women Friends are active on the Women’s 
Board of Police Matrons furnishing clothing, etc., for 
use of matrons in making prisoners more comfortable. 


There has been no change in the law in any of the states 
in regard to capital punishment, three of the Yearly 
Meetings have special committees on the subject, but as 
the disciplines of all the Yearly Meetings have a testimony 
against it, the representative committees are always avail- 
able to take any action that on an emergency seems 
necessary. There is undoubtedly a large public sentiment 
outside of Friends in favor of the abolishment of the 
death penalty and Friends should be on the alert and 
neglect no opportunity to crystallize that sentiment into 
organized effort. 

There are abundant statistics available to demonstrate 
that neither hanging or electrocution prevents the com- 
mission of murder. There seems to be a growing opinion 
that severity of punishment does not deter the commission 
of any crime, probably in no previous decade has there 
been a more enlightened and sincere study of the condi- 
tions that produce crime, or more humane aind earnest 
effort to better those conditions, nor has there ever been 
more legislative and judicial remedies for the restoration 
of the offender and the protection of Society. For nine- 
teen years of the so-called Christian era, all the laws and 
their administration have been founded on the doctrine 
of retaliation, on the doctrine of an eye for an eye, a tooth 
for a tooth, instead of following the teaching of Jesus, 
the Mosaic of blood for blood has been their 
inspiration. 

But it is gradually dawning upon the minds of our 
law-makers and courts that love and not hatte should be 
the spirit with which we should deal with our erring 
brother, therefore the best way to check the development 
of crime is by preventive measures, and that penalties 
for the violation of law should be inflicted only for the 


doctrine 
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purpose of restoring the offender and for the protection 
of Society. As some of the evidences of progress, it might 
be well to mention the passage during the last. hours of the 
late session of Congress of a bill to parole United States 
prisoners and but a few days ago Governor Hughes of 
New York, signed several bills amending the probation 
laws, one giving the children in certain counties the 
right to be heard by a special procedure, instead of by 
the criminal, which relieves them of the stigma of a crim- 
inal conviction. Children’s Courts instead of finding 
children guilty, may adjudge them to be in need of the care 
of the State. Another amendment provides that parents, 
guardians or other adults charged with contributing to 
the delinquency of children may be summoned before a 
magistrate and may without conviction be placed with or 
without. bonds under the oversight of a probation officer. 
Should the probationary oversight fail to produce the 
desired results, the court may convict such an adult of a 
misdemeanor and impose sentence. Another provides that 
children may be kept on probation for a term not exceed- 
ing two or five years according as their offence is a 
misdemeanor or a felony. Also courts hereafter in 
placing adult offenders on probation, may require that 
they shall work at suitable employment, shall pay fines 
in instalments, shall make restitution or reparation to 
the aggrieved parties for damages or losses caused by 
their offences, shall support their families, and shall 
abstain for a reasonable period from the use of alcoholic 
beverages, if the use of the same contributed to their 
offences. As a supplement to the parole and probation 
systems, a movement has been started within a few years 
known as the Big Brother Movement. When a boy has 
been paroled, he is taken charge of by a volunteer, who 
agrees to look after him and endeavor to lead him in 
better ways, to be a big brother to him. The evident 
trend of public sentiment in the enactment of crime 
preventive measures, the increase of free kindergartens 
and playgrounds are all hopeful movements for the 
saving of the child. Some one has said, “If the children 
ot one generation can be saved from criminal influences 
crimes would be driven from the land.” 

All of these movements have had the sympathy, and 
as way opened, the active support of Friends. But the 
superintendent would urge Friends to more zeal in these 
reforms; they should be influential in promoting a more 
enlightened public opinion on these subjects. 

It is recommended that they be considered in con- 
ferences and meetings, that we keep ourselves informed 
as to the conditions existing in our several communities, 
as well as throughout the state, and be vigilant in pro- 
testing against abuses, and petitioning officials and legis- 
lative bodies in favor of reforms. 

JOHN W. HUTCHINSON, Superintnedent. 


PEACE. 


While there has been much of encouragement in the 
field at large to help and sustain peace workers during 
these last two years—much that would bear repetition 
at this time, yet I take it the thing desired in a report 
is a real report of work actually done by Friends in 
various localities. 

The work was taken up two years ago with the desire 
to labor among Friends and through Friends’ organiza- 
tions, especially since the preceding period had been de- 
voted almost exclusively to work among colleges. 

Since the last conference 2000 copies of Stevenson’s 
“Teacher as a Missionary of Peace” have been printed 
for distribution in this department, and your superin- 
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tendent has communicated with the superintendents of this 
work in all the Yearly Meetings and sent numbers of 
this pamphlet wherever it seemed work could be done— 
in one Yearly Meeting to every local superintendent 
throughout the Yearly Meeting, the names being furnished 
by the superintendent of that meeting. 

Programs for Peace Day, the third First-day in the 
[welfth month were sent to all First-day schools through- 
out the Seven Yearly Meetings, and later to all day schools 
as well, for the commemoration of Hague Day, Fifth 
month, 18th, literature being furnished on request for the 
carrying out of such program in each instance. 

Upon request for reports of work done in each Yearly 
Meeting, replies have been received from six—a resumé 
of which follows: 

The work done by Jndiana Yearly Meeting, (Ellis Good, 
Superintendent) for peace has been mainly local and in 
the direction of arousing people in localities where mem- 
bers reside, to the importance of bringing influence to 
bear on candidates for Congress to the end that extrava- 
gant appropriations for army and navy purposes, especi- 
ally for big battleships, may be withheld. 

New York Yearly Meeting, (Phebe C. Wright, Superin- 
tendent) reports 3000 copies of pamphlet by Andrew 
Carnegie distributed in schools with other suitable litera- 
ture. “Battleships and Statesmanships” and “Why Con- 
gress Taxes us for more Battleships” and other pamphlets 
have been distributed recently. Several hundred names 
for the World’s Petition to the next Hague Conference, 
have been forwarded to Anna B. Eckstein, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

Illinois Yearly Meeting, (Josephine M. Hollingsworth, 
Superintendent) while deploring the small amount of 
work done, yet reports between three and four thousand 
pages of literature has been distributed during the present 
year, but has no account of the previous year. She fur- 
ther says: “More seems to have been accomplished by 
my committee by way of waking up sentiment with the 
‘Teacher as a Missionary of Peace’ than with any other 
leaflet. One of the committee introduced it into twelve 
schools of her own and adjacent counties. Another re- 
ports a copy given to every teacher in Princess Anne 
County, Virginia. The ‘Story of the Christ of the Andes’ 
has been read in high schools and grades and told orally 
in primary schools with good effect. The sentiment 
among Illinois colleges has crystallized into an organiza- 
tion known as ‘The Illinois State Branch of the Inter- 
collegiate Peace Association’ with one of the members of 
our Philanthropic Committee as its president. A contest 
was held in April iin which seven colleges were repre- 
sented. I mention this merely as an instance of the 
growth of peace sentiment, and not to claim credit, but 
with a feeling of gratification that one of our members 
is strong enough to be its president. A copy of each 
leaflet received, with reports etc., has been filed in school 
library for reference. We had no official representative 
at the Chicago Peace Conference, though some of our 
members resident in the city attended.” 

Baltimore Yearly Meeting (Asa M. Stabler, Superin- 
tendent), reports that they have distributed peace litera- 
ture, “Teacher as a Missionary of Peace,” “Results of 
the Two Hague Conferences,” “Story of the Christ of the 
Andes,” etc., sent by the superintendent and further 
says: “We have made an effort to introduce peace 
literature into our public schools but we find the war 
spirit is hard to overcome. We were not represented at 
Chicago Peace Congress last year. An excellent paper 
from our Committee on Philanthropic Work, giving great 








encouragement to peace principles, was read at Quarterly 
Meeting and the clerks were directed to forward copies 
to the President and Secretary of State. I enclose copy 
ot same.” It reads as follows: 

“Baltimore Quarterly Meeting of Friends, held at Sandy 
Spring, Maryland, Sixth month 13th, 1910, congratu- 
lates the people of the United States on the marked prog- 
ress which the past year has unfolded in the agelong 
struggle for the substitution of the reign of law for the 
reign of force, in international affairs. It notes with deep 
satisfaction the significant announcement of the Secretary 
of State that the proposed constitution of the Interna- 
tional Court of Arbitral Justice, recommended to the 
powers, has met with so much favor as to insure the 
establishment of such a court in the near future; and it 
pledges to the President and the Secretary of State our 
hearty support, and invokes the co-operation of men of 
good-will everywhere in bringing this beneficent result to 
pass. We further note with profound interest and satis- 
faction President Taft’s recent declaration that there are 
no questions arising between nations which may not 
properly be submitted to arbitration. We greatly re- 
joice that we are coming nearer to the condition in which 
love and not fear shall be generally recognized as the 
controlling force in the affairs of men.” 

Genesee Yearly Meeting, (Wm. G. Brown, Superin- 
tendent.), felicitates itself that “while the preparations 
for war have increased, the peace spirit has no doubt 
grown, and militarists themselves, either through convic- 
tion or through force of public opinion have advocated 
more than ever armament for protection rather than 
for hostile purposes.” It further reports it regrettable 
“that Canada departed from an unique and wholesome 
position in the matter of a Canadian navy. Friends 
entered their protest against it along with others. 
Genesee Yearly Meeting a year ago in Toronto made 
place for a meeting of the Peace Society, and was the 
first religious conference in Canada to make a contri- 
bution to its funds. In remembering the Canadian Peace 


Society grew out of the efforts of Friends’ Association, .- 


it is rather noticeable that neither the Peace Society nor 
the Friends’ Association can count in numbers from 
among Friends anything like the number their objects and 
hampered efforts would lead to expect. Friends’ Asso- 
ciation last year received considerable commendation for 
introducing an essay competition among collegiate insti- 
tute and high school pupils and the awarding of ten 
prizes. The general and special results were most. grati- 
fying. Friends’ Association Messenger devoted consider- 
able attention to peace and the promotion of friendly 
ideas, but it is now discontinued through lack of friendly 
financial support. Individual members of Friends have 
been quite active where opportunity afforded. Friends 
have also advocated activity of the body in connection 
with the celebration of 100 years of peace between 
Canada and the United States, and it is earnestly hoped 
the religious Society of Friends may take a considerable 
part in the matter so becoming to its principles and 
teachings” 

Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, (Jesse H. Holmes. Super- 
intendent), reports a wide circulation of the Yearly Meet- 
ing’s statement on “Peace and Arbitration” authorized 
two years ago. This committee has taken the initiative in 
publishing much of the literature it distributes, having in 
the past two years printed 7000 copies of “Christ of the 
Andes” rewritten for children; 1000 copies of the “Song 
of the Twentieth Century” by Elizabeth Lloyd; 5000 
copies of “Teacher as a Missionary of Peace” by Steven- 
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son; 5000 copies of a statement of “Results of the Two 
Hague Conferences,” by Dr. William I. Hull; also a pro- 
gram for use in Friends’ and other schools and in 
First-day schools. 

In addition to this 40 copies of the “Report of Pennsy]l- 
vania Arbitration and Peace Conference”; 2000 pamphlets 
on the “Cost of War”; 1000 copies of illustrated leaflet on 
Battleships; twelve copies of Dr. Hull’s book an the 
Hague Conferences; large quantities of children’s litera- 
ture have been purchased from various sources, some of 
which has been distributed and the rest available on re- 
quest. An interchange of literature has been effected 
with the Peace Association of Friends of the other 
Branch. The Committee has worked in conjunction with 
the “Pennsylvania Arbitration and Peace Society,” and 
the “Pennsylvania Peace Society.” 2000 copies of 
“Teacher as a Missionary of Peace” has been distributed 
to the senior classes of ten of the thirteen Normal Schools 
of Pennsylvania, having secured the interest and co- 
operation of the principals, who agreed to have permanent 
files of peace literature, an assortment being sent for the 
purpose. Similar literature was sent to six college libra- 
ries, 

About. 200 applicants for literature from schools in 
Pennsylvania for the celebration of May 18th were fur- 
nished fully with material. An Intercollegiate Contest 
was held, seven orations were received, four given pub- 
licly, and the committee assisted in giving prizes for 
them; Swarthmore College sent the winner to take part 
in the Inter-state Contest. Through the Home School 
Association, the Y. M. C. A., the W. C. T. U., and the 
Grange, work has been done. The possibilities of a saner 
celebration of the Fourth of July have been considered 
and some work along that line accomplished, using it in 
the direction of a higher patriotism than that indicated 
by noise and confusion, in two instances arranging for 
addresses on peace on these occasions. 

Dr. William I. Hull was the official representative at 
the Second National Peace Congress held in Chicago, 
Fifth month, 1909. 

Addresses have been arranged for at Grange meetings, 
State Suffrage Convention, at Normal Schools, Colleges, 
Ministerial Associations, Conferences and local meetings. 
Peace sermons in churches have been asked for. A number 
of Conferences have been held in the various quarters, 
while peace programs and teaching has obtained in 
Friends’ Associations and First-day Schools, and litera- 
ture has been generally distributed. 

In conclusion I would say that with the work already 
done throughout the Yearly Meetings, the way seems 
open for larger work in wider fields for the future. In 
the hope that Friends as a society will take the stand 
for peace their forefathers adopted and kept in the past, 
this report is respectfully submitted by 

ARABELLA CARTER, Superintendent. 


EQUAL RIGHTS FOR WOMEN. 


Considering the fact that most Friends are nearly, 
or quite, willing the woman half of creation should repre- 
sent itself at the polls, it is surprising how few join 
our own organization. Perhaps they forgot that each 
new name is one more argument for suffrage, and each 
new dime placed in the treasury helps in the way of 
propaganda. 

Those who can and will ally themselves with active 
local clubs are not expected to enroll with us; we want 
no repeaters. But we do want every Friend who believes 
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in woman suffrage to stand forth and be counted some- 
where during 1910. 

We have had reports from only two Yearly Meetings, 
which by no means represents the work done since the 
Winona Lake Conference. There have been a number 
of successful suffrage meetings, addressed by Friends, 
in several different states; papers have been sent regu- 
larly to Friends, libraries, schools, boarding houses 
and families. Many hundred members have signed the 
monster petition presented to Congress last Second month. 
Legislators have been written to and _ legislatures 
addressed, with no visible effect, except to make stronger 
suffragists of all the women who thus wasted time, postage 
and railroad fare upon their Mis-Representatives in the 
Halls of In-Justice. These weary pilgrims to Albany and 
Annapolis know, as never before, the value of influence 
minus a ballot. 

We have by request supplied a quantity of suffrage 
literature to school children for debates and essays. One 
boy who lives a thousand miles west of Ocean Grove 
received enough good reasons why his mother should 
vote to have convinced the editor of The Outlook if he 
could have been induced to read the articles. The young 
debater wrote a most grateful letter saying “the woman 
side won, and we expect to continue our debates for the 
purpose of finding more arguments in favor of prohibition 
and suffrage.” 

It is pleasant to note there are two Philadelphia papers 
which are doing our cause good service. Friends’ Intelli- 
gencer loses no opportunity to uphold woman suffrage; 
strong editorials sometimes appear, those upon the 
“Suffragettes” and the “Strike of the Shirt-waist Work- 
ers” being especially fair we thought. 

The big, little Farm Journal, edited by a Friend, is 
said to enter more than 200,000 homes, and the whole 
woman question is treated with respect and sympathy 
by this excellent monthly. 

So, since the children of the editors are becoming con- 
verted, with two such mighty allies we may rest assured 
the day is dawning of equal rights to all. 


MARY BENTLEY THOMAS, Superintendent. 


GENERAL REPORT. 


[Following is the concluding portion of the general re- 
port as read by the chairman of the Philanthropic Com- 
mittee after having given summaries of the above re- 
ports of departments ] 

CHARLES F. UNDERHILL, Chairman Philan- 


thropic Committee: Small indeed might seem 


_our share in philanthropic work all around us if 
we could point for results only to activities within 
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ourselves. But more and more our members are 
finding larger expression for their philanthropic 
impulses by giving active support to different or- 
ganized movements in charge of specialists, some 
of whom are Friends. 

We sometimes hear of one who has resigned 
membership in meeting because “this meeting 
gives me nothing to do.” But membership in our 
meetings means more than that. If our meetings 
can so nourish the spirit as to quicken a desire 
for work the opportunities lie thick around 


(To be continued next week on page 97 of the Supplement.) 
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part of our fathers of this most important side of 
culture. In proper places and on proper occasions 
we get together and sing. Sometimes we fini 
ourselves singing things that we would not have 
chosen, simply because they happen to be in the 
collection or to be popular with others. . There are 
some collections of hymns that we can use on such 
occasions. But there seems to be no one or two 
collections that contain all the hymns that we like 
to use, and hardly any that do not contain much 
that we would rather not accustom ourselves to 
or make familiar to our children. 

The time has come when we need to have a care 
in this matter. A number of Friends at the re- 
quest of the Central Committee of the General 
Conference now have it in hand, and we may look 
forward to having in the near future a collection 
of hymns that we may use at suitable times and 
on suitable occasions. 


ANNIE COOPER LIPPINCOTT. 

The summer roses were at full tide of bloom 
when this dear friend, with scarcely a moment’s 
pain of dissolution, ‘‘fell on sleep.” 

Life had been to her truly a school in which to 
learn of the life of the spirit. As a devoted daugh- 
ter and sister, she had shared all the interests and 
needs of those of her own household. As a teach- 
er, her life had rooted itself in many another’s 
to bear fruit, perhaps in unknown and unexpected 
places. As a member of the religious Society of 
Friends, her services upon important committees 
had been without stint. She had known the 
blessing of intimate companionship in marriage. 
Not a mother, she yet was accorded the respect 
and love of those to whom she had been “a true 
and faithful and loving mother.’”’?’ From her own 
deeply baptized soul, she became a source of 
strength and inspiration to all who dwelt near 
her, even to the little ones of her family circle. 

The roses will come and go, with the return and 
the passing of their season; but the memory of 
this life of love and service is the unchanging pos- 
session of those whose privilege it is to stand near- 
est her. E. P. B. 


[From the minutes of the George School Faculty.] 

The Faculty of George School feel that in the 
death of Annie Cooper Lippincott, both the school 
as a whole and they individually, have sustained a 
serious loss. 

As a member of the committee from the begin- 
ning, and for a number of years chairman of the 
Instruction Committee, she made herself familiar 
with the needs of the school, and her influence 
was always directed, not only in favor of the best 












modern appliances and thorough instruction, but 
also for a wholesome home life at the school. 


She, perhaps, more than any other members of 


the committee, kept in close personal relationship 
with the members of the Faculty by whom her 
frequent v sits and words of encouragement and 
sympathy will be greatly missed, and the memory 
of her active interest will be a continual inspira- 
tion to all who knew her personally. 





DR. BALDWIN CALLED TO UNIVERSITY OF 


TEXAS. 

Bird T. Baldwin has been released from a pro- 
fessorship in School Administration in the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburg in order to accept a call to 
the University of Texas, where he will be head 


of the School of Science and Practice of Teaching 


and Associate Professor of Education. His 
courses will include work in Educational Psy- 
chology and Experimental Education. 


FARM SLAVERY, A MENTAL ATTITUDE. 

Referring to last week’s editorial, and to prev- 
ious correspondence in reference to farm em- 
ployees, information as to the true conditions 
is desirable, but it will not prove whether em- 
ployer or servant has the heavier burden. For 
who will weigh the feeling of responsibility and 
measure the amount of worry each will experience 
during the planting, growing and harvesting 
seasons? 

Is not slavery to work and to conditions largely 
a mental attitude? As a rule, employers more 
than employees carry their business cares with 
them constantly. That continued thought of the 
work is usually the reason the man is an employer, 
rather than an employee. The borrower and the 
lender—the worker and the master—are largely 
indicated by the distaste or love for work, and 
not so much by circumstances. 

I wish all people would study the personal expe- 
riences as related at the Negro Business Men’s 
League, in conference at New York this week. 

So many of these colored people, with most 
serious handicaps, have made wonderful suc- 
cesses; and the testimony almost invariably was 
that the change in condition was caused by a 
change in mental attitude. 

When ambition and determination entered the 
mind of the colored carpenter who was literally 
suffering because no one would employ a black 
mechanic, they worked a change that made the 
same negro become the prosperous employer of 
some of the very white men who had previously 
refused his services. 
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The colored porter on the Pullman car, after 
years of passive discontent, resolved to advance 
himself, and he became eventually a successful 
merchant. And the bottlewasher in a drug store, 
by study and application, became a graduate 
pharmacist. 

The errand boy of a truck farmer, starting his 
own business with one egg, increased his possess- 
ions so that now he is called the “‘chicken king,” 
and he supplies half of Washington with poultry 
and eggs. 

These colored men succeeded in spite of preju- 
dice and of business competition. Should not that 
be an encouragement to every poor white em- 
ployee? Should not the fact that the majority of 
successful and wealthy men of to-day were poor 
boys, give ambition to the lads of the next gener- 
ation whose parents are not wealthy? 

Success is largely a matter of determination, 
and in the start of every business, requires much 
work and sacrifice. Let us encourage the master 
to be generous to his servants; and in the serv- 
ants, let us try to awaken a zeal for work and 
study; reminding both that success is not meas- 
ured in money, but in the promotion of brotherly 
love. 

Let us not try to prove which is the greatest— 
employer or employee. Can the hand claim greater 
glory than the foot? But with mutual help and 
sympathy, they work for the perfect body of 
humanity. 


New York City. WILL WALTER JACKSON. 








AN EMPLOYER’S VIEW OF THE FARM 
LABORER. 

The Wilmington correspondent doubtless ob- 
serves that Professor Nearing draws a doleful pic- 
ture of the average wage earner. 

Some of us spoke of the country because of 
that we have some knowledge. The Bankers’ Re- 
port of the State of New York informs “that the 
wage-earners of the State have been depositing 
in the savings banks about $600,000 a week 
throughout the year more than they deposited the 
year before’ (1908). What is true of New York 
is true elsewhere. 

I know of a number of men, some renters, others 
owning nice farms, who started as hired farm 
hands. Living at the same places under the same 
conditions were many others, who are still poor 
and will probably remain so. Here is a wonderful 
field for some humanely cisposed person to teach 
the working people of the North, as Booker T. 
Washington taught the colored people of the 
South, that their health, happiness and prosperity 
lie principally in their own hands. 
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Give them statistics to show the heavy loss 
they sustain in healtn and money by indulging in 
rum, tobacco and other vices. The people who 
overlook these things and lay the wrong on the 
farmer are not the friends of the laborer, but the 
worst enemy he has. 

Our common tramp is a good example of the 
free and easy life some people so glibly advo- 
cate. They are often of good families, fairly well 
educated and brought up without being trained to 
stick to any steady work. When paying off a lot 
of this class of young men recently who had been 
engaged to gather fruit for me, I remonstrated 
with them for their dissolute lives. ““A short life 
and a merry one,” was the reply. I said I see the 
short life, but fail to see the merry part. Every 
farmer, of course, has to see that his men do a fair 
day’s work. No business can be carried on suc- 
cessfully in any other way, but the work is not 
exhausting or degrading. 

Hay is cut by a mowing machine and prepared 
for curing by a tedder and raked by a horse rake, 
all of which can be done by a fourteen-year-old 
boy without great fatigue. 

Where there is a milch dairy, the cows are 
cared for systematically in working hours and 
the labor is not considered hard. 

Many of the leading men of to-day started in 
humble circumstances and worked their way up. 
but not by working against the men who employed 
them. I know a leading contractor who said he 
drew plans and arranged the business of his em- 
ployer when he was getting 12 cents per day and 
board. The journeymen called him a “fool” for 
his pains. He replied, “I know what I am at.” 
Later he started in business for himself, and never 
had occasion to turn back. This harping on the 
tyranny of the employers by seemingly well inten- 
tioned people has been the cause of much loss to 
the laborers themselves, and the loss of prosper- 
ity and sometimes life to others. 

This is a life of equalization. 


“As you sow so shall you reap.” 


If labor makes houses or clothes or provision 
cost double, when they buy they must pay double. 

No hostile teachings against employers or em- 
ployees can do any good. Their interests are iden- 
tical. And the sooner this is realized the better 
it will be for all concerned. 

We are not a nation of outlaws because there 
is a robbery committed every day somewhere, 
neither are all farmers low and degraded be- 
cause some of them have not kept abreast of the 
times. 


Moorestown, N. J. SAMUEL C. DECOU. 
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“BACK TO THE FARM.” 

Not for one moment can I believe that the ar- 
ticle, “Back to the Farm,” in last week’s /ntel.i- 
gencer, represents a true statement of the facts, 
as they exist to-day. Nor can I agree that the 
very earnest remarks upon this subject, and their 
general and hearty approval at the Conference, 
were in any sense those of “childish babble.” 

It is because we have not had the facts of the 
case, and because of the difficulty of getting the 
plain facts—the over-stating and under-stating— 
the ignorance is what makes this a problem of 
our times. 

Men and women are starving in our cities, 
“haggard men and helpless girls,’ while our 
farmers and farmers’ wives are overworked in 
dire need of help. It is a large question, an im- 
portant question by no means solved. 

The factor of the long hours of work, of the 
isolation and insuffic‘ent pay, perhaps, in some 
cases, are all to be considered and studied. 

But let us not believe for one moment that the 
hired men and women upon our farms are obliged 
“to work all the time and have nothing to show 
for it.” Neither can we believe that a request 
for Sundays or nights off is met with sour looks 
or refusal. I have observed quite the contrary. 

It is true that in this “mighty scramble” some- 
times “the hay must be made after supper.”’ But 
when such is the case, the farmer and his boys 
work side by sice with the hired man until the 
job is done. I have seen this over and over again 
through a long residence in the country. In the 
house, the wives and daughters, in extra cases 
I might say all the time—help out until the end. 

And as for the trampling down, the injustice 
and oppression, I do not believe it exists to any 
extent in the employment of farm laborers. Quite 
the contrary—work is to be found under more 
normal, more healthy conditions in the country 
than in the city, and in many families there is 
entire social equality. 

Upon the side of the farmer the objection to 
taking foreigners, or even strangers, right into 
their own homes, is a matter of some weight. 

Insistence upon the part of the farm laborer 
to the eight hour a day, or even the ten hour sys- 
tem, is also an objection. The hay, etc., must be 
made while the sun shines. 

But when the sun does not shine, and for about 
four or five months of the year the hired man 
has many hours and days of leisure. 

“Close friends and life’ are to be found on the 
farms, when they are sought in the right way 
and in the right places. There is no better place 
to build up “strong minds in strong bodies” than 
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on our farms—witness the many able men and 
women of our times born and reared in the coun- 
try. The pleasures, the lures of the city, are too 
often so much wrong doing. The simple life, the 
many beautiful attractions of the country need to 
be written up, over and over again, if ever we 
solve our social problems. Such evils, let us re- 
member, as the “great white plague” and the 
“white slave trade,” find their victims more often 
in the crowded city than in the open country. 
Let us hear both sides of this question, but let 
1s have the truth and nothing but the truth. 
HANNAH M. THOMPSON. 
Wilmington, Del. 


PASADENA FRIENDS TO NEW YORK 
FRIENDS. 

[At New York Monthly Meeting held 8th Month 13th, 
1910, the following letter was presented 
Grove Monthly Meeting, Pasadena, Cal. ] 

To New York Month!y Meeting of the Religious 
Society of Friends: 

DEAR FRIENDS :—The letter brought by Elisa- 
beth Stover from your meeting was read in our 
Monthly Meeting held in Third month and was 
very much appieciated by every Friend present. 

You can not realize what a cheer and encour- 
agement such messages as yours bring to us who 
are at so great a distance from the Friendly cen- 
ters that we can not participate in the larger 
gatherings. 

We were very sorry that Elisabeth Stover could 
not be with us for a longer time. She was here 
for a First-day morning meeting when her mes- 
sage Was a very earnest one. 

She also held an evening meeting in the Meet- 
ing House, when as part of her address she told 
us of your activities as a Monthly Meeting and 
also of the work in which she is engaged. She 
showed that each person can do something, how- 
ever small, to help others to better lives. We 
regretted that she could not be with us for Month- 
ly Meeting, but were glad she could leave your 
letter. 

The continued interest and regular attendance 
of the members and other Friends make us fee) 
that with our little Meeting we are filling a needed 
place. Although our total membership is twenty- 
seven, our First-day morning Meeting for wor- 
ship seldom has less than thirty in attendance and 
sometimes as many as fifty. Always some of 
these have been visitors from other parts of the 
country, some of whom are with us for but one 
or two First-days and others for several weeks 
or months. 


from Orange 
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We hope that all Friends coming West will 
bear our Meeting in mind and meet with us when- 
ever it is possible for them to do so. Through 
the messages they bring, through letters and 
through the Friends’ Intelligencer, is the only 
means that we have of keeping in touch with the 
other Meetings. 

We do most earnestly hope that we may be 
faithful in the discharge of our duties and that 
our meeting may grow in spirituality and in use- 
fulness. 

We shall be very glad to have a message from 
you at any time and trust that your Meeting may 
be blessed in all of its activities. 

KETURAH E. YEO, 
Clerk of Orange Grove Monthly Meeting of 
Friends of Pasadena, Cal. 


PURCHASE QUARTERLY MEETING. 

As I am always interested in accounts of the 
different Quarterly Meetings held in our Friendly 
centres, and feel that Purchase Quarterly 
Meeting, held Eighth month 3rd, 1910, was of 
sufficient interest, I send an account of it. Our 
meeting for Ministry and Counsel was held the 
afternoon before at half-past two. A proposition 
‘ame from Chappaqua Preparative Meeting of 
Ministry and Counsel requesting that hereafter 
this meeting be held the morning of quarterly 
meeting, at ten o’clock, which proposition was 
united with. Our Meeting for Ministry and Coun- 
sel numbered but few as some of the representa- 
tives were so situated they could not be present. 
We had the acceptable company of Mary Travilla, 
which added to the life of the meeting. Fourth- 
day morning was bright and pleasant and a large 
company gathered. Twenty-five Friends from 
Westbury Quarterly Meeting, Long Island, came 
over in their automobiles, crossing on the ferry 
boat from Sea Cliff to Oakland Beach. Some of 
these Friends had never been to Purchase and a 
cordial welcome was extended to all in attend- 
ance. In the meeting for worship we had commu- 
nications from Mary Travilla and others which 
were helpful and uplifting. Our business meet- 
ing was full of interest, no new matter claiming 
our attention, however. It was thought to be the 
largest quarterly meeting held in some time, over 
three hundred being in attendance, camp chairs 
being placed in the aisles so all could be seated. 
Under the fine shade in our Meeting House yard 
was a tent and tables spread with sufficient to 
satisfy our hunger. In the afternoon the Friends’ 
Association was held, the subject being “Social 





Service,” which was beautifully presented by a 
large delegation of young people. It cheered some 
of us older ones to see the life and interest mani 
fested by the younger portion of our Society. 
They showed us the true pathway of life in which 
tc walk. May we all profit by these quarter] 


meeting occasions. 
Purchase, N. Y. 


ROBERT BARNES. 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 

COLDSTREAM, ONT.—The Young Friends’ Asso- 
ciation met at the home of Lafayette McCollom 
Eighth month, 19th. The opening silence was 
broken by singing “One Sweetly Solemn 
Thought.” Lottie Marsh read from the first 
chapter of St. John. The subject for the evening 
was, “The Inspiration of Morn,” to be written 
from observation. Neither of the papers were 
written, and Lottie Marsh read an article from 
“The Ides,” entitled “Out Door Life.” Mable 
Brown gave a reading entitled “The Sprite.” Rev. 
Mr. E. Seott gave a few remarks on the subject 
in relation to the difference of feeling in the 
morning and evening. Harold Zavitz recited 
“Dost Thou Look Back on What Hath Been?” 
Mildred Zavitz, of Honeoye Falls, N. Y., told us 
of their Christian Endeavor work. Edith Zavitz 
gave a short talk on her trip to Ocean Grove and 
the Eastern States. Then after singing ‘There 
Shall Be Showers of Blessings,” we adjourned 
to meet in two weeks at the home of Edgar 
Zavitz. 

FLOSSIE BROWN. 


NO ONE BUT THEE. 
With a heart that was pure, and an eye seeing clear, 
She looked on a world full of woe, 
And begged with a woman’s passionate might, 
“Dear Father, pray let me go. 


“T will use all the strength of my earnest soul 
To teach them the way to Thee,” 

And the Father drew her more close to Him, 
And answered her passionate plea, 


“IT have many a voice that is loud and strong, 
To speak to the world for me, 

I have no one to sing a lullaby song 
To this wee little babe but thee.” 


And the song was so sweet, and the song was so soft, 
That the babe on her bosom smiled, 
And the world that was weary of noise and of strife, 
Saw God in the mother and child. 
ELEANOR Scott SHARPLES, 
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QUATRAINS. 
By John Russell Hayes. 


BESIDE THE FIRE. 
How good it seems, this stormy summer day, 
Beside the fire to dream the hours away; 
Or, turning Shelley’s well-loved leaves again, 
Hear his high music throbbing through the rain! 
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TO J. M. 
Four themes, old friend, delight thy kindly heart 
And fill thy fancies with unfailing cheer,— 
Thy Country’s annals, Nature’s beauteous face, 
Great-hearted Books, and Children fair and dear. 


AT BIRMINGHAM MEETING-HOUSE. 
Where once around this olden Quaker shrine 
Thundered the boom of guns and trumpet’s blare, 
Now golden harvests crown the peaceful hills 
And balmy roses scent the summer air. 


OLD IRISH SONGS. 
What love, what yearning went to make their charm, 
Their wistful tenderness and wild despair, 
Voicing a thousand years of Ireland’s grief 
From Donegal’s grey cliffs to lone Kildare! 


SUNSET IN VENICE. 
Golden and rosy vapors float like dreams 
And glorify each tower and palace old; 
And all these strange and silent waterways 
Are wondrous avenues of running gold. 
J. R. H. 


BIRTHS. 


BAILEY.—At Camden, N. J., Eighth month 8th, 1910, 
to Charles Watson White and Mary Hilliard Bailey, a 
daughter, who is named Lois Landsdown Bailey. 

DEWEES.—To Arthur M. and Emma M. Dewees, of 
Paterson, N. J., Eighth month 17th, 1910, a daughter, 
who is named Margaret Lucretia. 

FARLEY.—In Chicago, Ill., Seventh month 25th, to 
Robert H. and Alice P. Farley, a daughter, who is named 
Alice Paxson Farley. 

HULL.—On Eighth month 14th, 1910, at Beechfield, 
Baltimore County, Md., to James D. and Mary Broomell 
Hull, a son, who is named James Dixon Hull, Jr. 








MARRIAGES. 

ROW—WALTON.—In Friends’ Meeting House, New- 
town, Pa., on Third-day, Eighth month 16th, 1910, under 
care of Makefield Monthly Meeting of Friends, Charles A. 
Row, of Yardley, and Jessie R. Walton, of Taylorsville, Pa. 

WALTON—HAVILAND.—At “Forest Heights,” New 
Rochelle, N. Y., under care of Purchase Executive Meeting, 
on Eighth month 17th, 1910, Joseph Barnard Walton, of 
New York City, son of Joseph S. and Dora E. Walton, of 
George School, Pa., and Louise Elizabeth Haviland, dauzh- 
ter of James S. and Elizabeth G. Haviland, of New Ro- 
chelle, N. Y. 
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DEATHS. 
BONSAL.—On Eighth month 14th, 1910, Mary M., 
widow of T. Vincent Bonsal, at Lansdowne, Pa.; a mem- 
ber of Philadelphia Monthly Meeting. 


COOK.—Lola M. Cook, a birthright member of Menal- 
len Monthly Meeting, Adams County, Pa., elder daughter 
of the late Ellis W. and Martha (Harris) Cook, died 
Seventh month 1lith, 1910, aged 25 years, in the house 
in which she was born, the country home of her late 
father, whose death occurred but six months ago, in 
Menallen Township, Adams County Bendersville 
Station, Aspers P. O.) Interment was on the lth of the 
same month in the family plot at Menallen Friends’ Meet- 
ing House, near Flora Dale. Her mother having died 
in 1895, she is survived by two older brothers, Melvin J. 
and Arthur E., and a sister, Eva J. 
a maternal aunt of the household, who has been as a 
faithful and devoted mother in the sorrows that have 
come to the family. Following the traditions of the fam- 
ily, like her father and brothers and sister, she received 
a special normal school training, was a teacher in the 
schools of the neighborhood and a worker in the First- 
day school. 


DARNELL.—Near Medford, N. J., Eighth month 10th, 
1910, Elizabeth, daughter of G. Cressman and Ethel Zelley 
Darnell, age six months. 

GILLINGHAM.—At her home in 
Eighth month 5th, 1910, Elizabeth L. 
of George L. 
10 days. 


(near 


Cook, as well as by 


Moorestown, N. J., 
Gillingham, widow 
Gillingham, aged 88 years, 6 months and 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

The plans for the two hundredth birthday of Old Ken- 
nett Meeting House are being rapidly pushed forward; 
Isaac Sharpless, President of Haverford College, will de- 
liver an address. Joseph Swain, President of Swarth- 
more College, is also invited. John Russel! Hayes, of the 
same college, will give an original poem. A number of 
other speakers are expected. Information regarding rail- 
road and trolley accommodations can be obtained from 
Pennock M. Pyle, Chairman of Transportation, Hamor- 
ton, Pa. 


Nebraska Half Yearly Meeting comes the 5th of Ninth 
month. The Meeting of Ministers and Elder: will be held 
the 7th-day before. The meetings of First-day, the 4th, 
will be attended by the visiting Friends and attendance of 
Friends in the neighborhood of Genoa, as well as others 
who may hear of the meetings may be expected. 

It is hoped that eastern Friends attending Illinois Year- 
ly Meeting may extend their visit so as to include Genoa, 
earlier 
Isaiah Lightner, 


week 
than the 
Genoa, Neb. 


Yearly Meeting. Address 


The Old Kennett Meeting House, in Che 
has been closed for some 
nial celebration has awakened in the 
dormant interest in Friends and their doings. 
this interest a meeting for worship will be he 
day in the old house. 
attending. 


ter County, Pa., 
time, but the coming bi-centen- 
ighborhood the 
To increase 
ld next First- 


Elizabeth Lloyd has a prospect of 
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A member of Orange Grove Monthly Meeting who spent 
her vacation with friends, camping on Mount Wilson, Cal., 
writes as follows: “We are tenting and have a regular 
camping outfit with a nice little camp stove. We eat out 
of doors most of the time. The tents are so placed that we 
have privacy and quiet, and still we are not so far away 
from others as to be lonely. Near us is a big pine tree 
eighteen feet around before it branches. Up here is the 
Carnegie Solar Observatory. Near the hotel are nice lit- 
tle cottages where the guests sleep, and nearly every one 
has a big tree either through the house or porch or very 
near it.” 


Friends wishing to attend the circular meeting at Con- 
cordville on the 4th (at 3 p. m.) will find a passenger car 
attached to the train (not on the time table) that leaves 
Wawa at 1.50 p.m. This train will stop at Concord. 


The notice in a recent /ntelligencer concerning me had 
one error: Prof. Chipman’s camp is not at Cliff Island. It 
is on Little Sebago Lake and is an ideal place for boys. 
We were there two weeks. 


when there could see only the lake, the surrounding dense 
woods, and the sky. When the lake gave back the inverted 
forest and islands and the marvelous colorings of sky and 
clouds, especially before sunrise and after sunset, the 
scene was indescribable. 

There is no intercourse with the outside world but by 
boat, the little motor bringing the mail and the groceries 
three times a week. 

There are fifteen boys in the camp, all from Friends’ Cen- 
tral but three and two of those will be enrolled next win- 
ter. There are two counsellors besides Prof. Chipman; one 
of them is Lawrence E. Birdsall. The boys have splendid 
freedom with constant wise but unobtrusive attention, and 


better physical and moral conditions could hardly be de- 
sired. 


CALENDAR 


—Orange Grove Meeting, Pasadena, 
Cal., is held every First-day at 11 a. 
m., First-day school at 10.15 a. m., 
Monthly Meeting the second First-day 
of the month at 1.30 p.m. The best 
way to reach the Meeting House, 520 
East Orange Grove Ave., is by the N. 
Los Robles- Washington car line. 


—Friends’ Meeting at Harrisburg, 


To reach the camp we rode | 
eight miles in an automobile and six in a motor boat, and | 


After leaving camp we spent five pleasant days wit! 
Elizabeth Y. Webb and family on their lovely Carter Hil! 
surrounded by mountains, the magnificent western vievy 
giving the highest of the White Mountains, twenty miles 
away. 

Later we came through those same mountains and down 
the Connecticut valley to Buck Hill, where we are now 
domiciled for three weeks. There are so many stranger: 
here, but we are glad to see the familiar faces of Robert 
Pyle and Hannah, Dr. and Harriet Cox McDowell, Walter 
Longstreth, Morris Fogg, wife and daughter, Thomas H. 
Griest, Jacob and Matilda E. Janney and Elizabeth 
Thomas Janney and wife, Mary S. Parry, Cyrus Cham- 
bers and family, Rachel Hillborn and Annie, Martha and 
Eliza Schofield, Abby Evans and sisters of Moorestown, 
and many others. 

The Buck Hill community has grown much since our 
visit seven years ago, but it has not lost its charm. We 
have an open-air room at Griscom Hall, with one entire 
side of our room open to the tree-tops and the distant 
mountains. 


Buck Hill Falls, Pa. Mary H. WHITSON. 


Friends who have occasion to telegraph or telephone to 
Henry W. Wilbur to reach him after eight o’clock in the 
morning, or before four in the afternoon, will save time 
in receiving a reply, and the recipient some inconvenience, 
by directing to 140 North 15th Street, Philadelphia, and 
not Swarthmore. Whenever he is not away on committee 
work, or visiting Friendly neighborhoods, he spends his 
time during the day in the committee’s headquarters, in 
Philadelphia, at the address given above. 


West Philadelphia Meeting on the 21st had a good at- 
tendance, the meeting seemed to feel the influence of the 
divine presence. The inspired thought was “Walking with 
God the Father.” Daniel Moore, Alice Sellers and Wil- 
liam MacWatters were heard in messages. 


EIGHTH MONTH 27TH (7TH-DAY) 

—At Rising Sun, Md., Local Option 

meeting addressed by Joel Borton, in 
| the Hall, at 7.30 p. m. 


| EIGHTH MONTH 28TH (1ST-DAY) 
| —Young Friends of Philadelphia 
| visit meeting at Woodbury, N. J., at 
| 10 a.m. Trolley from Kaighn’s Point, 

Camden, at 9.13, direct to meeting 
| house. 


Pa., composed of Friends of all 
branches, at 119 S. Second Street, at 
10.30 a. m. every First-day. 


Meeting at Newtown, Bucks Co., 
Pa., from 6th Mo. 15th to 9th Mo. 
15th, will begin at 10 a. m. 


—The First-day meeting at Swarth- 
more, Pa., during the College vacation, 
will be held at 10.30 instead of 11.30 
a. m. 


EIGHTH MONTH 26TH (6TH-DAY) 


—Nottingham Quarterly Meeting at 
E. Nottingham. Joel Borton expects 
to attend, and in the afternoon will 
address a meeting on Local Option. 


Nine, 


a 


W. J. MacWatters 


WITH 


Hardwick & Magee Co. 


Successors to 


IVINS, DIETZ & MAGEE 


In the re-adjustment of our immense 


stock of carefully selected 


Rugs and Carpets 


you will find many attractive price re- 
ductions that mean money saving to you 


1220-1222 Market Street 


At Old Kennett, meeting at 10 
a.m. Elizabeth Lloyd expects to at- 


| tend. 


—At Rising Sun, Md., meeting at 


| 10 a. m., attended by Joel Borton. 


EIGHTH MO. 29TH (2ND-DAY). 


—Ohio Yearly Meeting at Mt. 
Pleasant, O. Mt. Pleasant is reached 
by the Wheeling and Lake Erie R. R. 
from Pittsburg, Wheeling, and Cleve- 
land. The railroad station is Dillon- 
vale, O., where Friends will be met. 
Notice should be sent beforehand to 
Richard E. Roberts or William E. 
Clark, both to be addressed at Emer- 


| son, O. 





